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THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE EAST. 
By Count BJORNSTJERNA, the Swedish Ambassador. 
Sik ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Vice-president | 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Literature, and 
chairman of the Committee of Correspondence of 
that Society, being desirous, in consequence of 
the interest attached to every question relating 
to India, to ascertain, for the information of the 
members of the Society, the opinions which are 
entertained by the ablest and best-informed 
statesmen on the Continent of Europe, with 
respect to the present state of British India, 
has recently received, amongst others, from 
the Continent, a very able and impartial ac- 
count of British India, written by his excel- 
lency Count Bjornstjerna, the Swedish ambas- 
sador at this court, who is a member, ez officio, 
of the Society. As the Count wrote his work 
in Swedish, he has sent Sir Alexander John- 
ston the following résumé of its contents in 
English, in order that he may make such use 
of it as he thinks proper; and having had the 
opportunity afforded us of making so interest- 
ing a document known to the public, we have 
have felt it our duty, in consequence of the 
importance of the subject at the present mo- 
ment, to print it entire, as evidence of the 
opinions which are entertained by well-in- 
formed foreigners upon a matter of such na- 
tional concernment. ‘The high rank the 
writer holds in his own country; the high 
diplomatic situation he fills in this country ; 
his character for impartiality, and the manner | 
in which he has been distinguished by his| 
sovereign for his public conduct ; the knowledge 
and talent he has displayed as an author on 
various financial and political subjects, must all 
render a work on the present state of India, 
from the pen of such a man, and at so critical a 
time, an object of the deepest interest on the 
Continent, as well as to the British Empire. 





INTRODUCTION. 

‘* Numberless are the revolutions of the universe; the 
creations, the destructions ; He, the Almighty, produces 
them as in sport.”—VEDAs. 

: ————_" Such things, 
Though rare in time, are frequent in eternity.” 
Byron's Cain. 

Among the greatest phenomena in the his- 
tory of the world may, undoubtedly, be reckoned 
the British Empire in the East Indies.* 

_ This empire has, within a single century, 
risen from the humble rank of a trading fac- 
tory to an imperium of more than 100,000,000 
of inhabitants,-+ with an equal number 
(100,000,000 ) who, though under their own 
princes, still obey the British power.t It 


* Strictly speaking in Hindostan and Deckan, which 
form the Indian peninsula’s northern and southern parts; 
the former extending from the Indus and the Himalay 
mountains to the Nerbudda river; the latter from this 
tive to Cape Comorin. We can certainly say the East 
Indies; but it is perhaps less decided, seeing that the 
oe of the two great peninsulas of Asia (where the 
Kingdoms of Ava, Pegu, Siam, and Cochin-China, are 
Situated) is also included in the general name of the 
Fast Indies. 

« : Inhabitants. 

+ The Presidency of Bengal contains 40,000,000 

Agra 38,000,000 

15,000,000 

7,000,000 


Madras Ns 
Bombay 


Total. «100,000,000 
in his highly meritorious 
which is grounded on au- 


1} Montgomery Martin states, 
Work on the British colonies, 





extends over 1,250,000 English square miles 
of the most fertile part of the surface of the 
earth* (from 8° latitude to 35°, and from 68° 
longitude to 92°), and consequently contains a 
polar altitude the same as from Messina to 
Torneo, and a breadth as from Lisbon to Smo- 
lensk, which shews that it cannot be compared 
with any thing in Europe, either as to size or 
population, any more than in difference of 
climate and temperature, but that it must be 
compared with Europe itself. This empire 
has within its boundaries the Gauls and Hima- 
lay mountains always covered with ice, which 
rise, the former 13,000, the latter 27,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; it is intersected by 
rivers, each of which, like the Indus, Jumna, 
Sutledge, Ganges, and Brahmapootra,+ offers 
a navigation of not less than 1200 English 
miles, and the two last-mentioned during cer- 
tain months pour into the Bay of Bengal a mass 
of water containing more than 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet in an hour.t It has for its defence 
a standing army excellently disciplined, and 
considerably greater than that of Austria, § 
and a revenue half as large again as Russia. || 
Within its boundaries there are towns which, 
like Calcutta, have a population of a million; 
others which, like Delhi, Agra, Benares, 
Luckno, and Poona, reckon from 300,000 to 
500,000 inhabitants; and others again — Ma- 


thentic documents, that the number of the direct subjects 
of the Anglo-Indian kingdom amounts to 100,000,000 (see 
vol i. page 169 of the edition printed 1835) ; and considers 
the subjects of those states which are more or less de- 
_—— on the Company, also to amount to 100,000,000. 

‘he latter, however, appears to me less likely to be cor- 
rect, unless we reckon among the dependent princes several 
who yet consi:ler themselves independent; among whom 
the king of Lahore, with 6,000,000, the princes in Bhotan, 
in Assam, the Amers in Sinde, &c. 

The subjects, however, of the directly dependent and 
contingent subsidiary princes amount to more than 
50,000,000. 

* See Parliamentary Reports for 1831. 

+ According to the atest accounts of the source of these 
giant rivers of India, viz. Moorcroft’s (published 1838), 
Burnes’s (1835), Gerard’s (1834), and Jacquemont’s (1837), 
it is partly on the Thibet table-land (which lies 17,000 
feet above the surface of the sea), partly from the great 
lake Mansourvu, also situated there, and also from the 
Rarokoram mountains to the north of the lake. The 
four first-mentioned rivers, after having, in several direc- 
tions, wandered over the above-named table-land, cross 
the double chain of the Himalay mountains through 
four different passes, or dales, which themselves lie 15 
or 16,000 feet above the surface of the sea. On this height 
Dr. Gerard has found great beds of mussels, and other 
shell-fish ; as also nackers, and a kind before unknown, 
called univalves: they were found in a bed of broken 
granite, limestone, and ~ The river Brahmapootra 
takes a south-east direction from the territories of Thibet, 
and goes round the whole of the Himalays, in order, 
——o with the Ganges, to throw itself into the Bay of 

ngal. 

} According to calculations made by Burnes, during 
his highly interesting travels up the Indus (1831), this 
river discharges 80,000 cubic feet of water in a second, 
during the day season, which is four times as much as the 
Ganges at that time, and answers to the discharge of the 
Mississippi. 

$ The Austrian army is at most 280,000 men; the 
Anglo-Indian, with its contingent troops, 290,000; a few 
years since, during the Birman war, it was 390,000; but 
we shall return to this subject further on. 

|| The revenue of Russia, according to the latest ac- 
counts, is 300,000,000 rubles, answering nearly to 
12,000,000.: the revenue of British India amounts to 
more than 19,000,002. yearly. 

Presidency. Revenue. 

Bengal and Agra -+-++++++-++« evcece ee+ £11,800,000 
4,700,000 
2,200,000 

420,000 

56,000 


Bombay --- 
Ceylon --- 
Diverse 


Total. -£19,176,000 





dras and Bombay, which carry on a trade 
greater than that of ancient Carthage, Venice, 
or Genoa, during their most flourishing periods. 
It has kings as vassals, with a greater number 
of subjects than Naples;* of dynasties older 
than the Bourbons; and the emperor in Hin. 
doostan, the descendant of Tamerlane (Thimur 
Khan), the great Moghul, sits still on his 
golden throne, in Delhi, surrounded by all the 
grandeur of the East, himself only a prisoner 
in the power of the British.+ 

But who then is the conqueror, who the 
ruler, of this immense empire, over which the 
sun extends so gloriously his glittering rays, 
that has risen on the continent of Asia as if by 
enchantment, and now emulates in greatness 
that of Alexander, Tamerlane, or Nadir Shah ? 

Why, on a little island, in another part of 
the world, in a narrow street, where the rays of 
the sun are seldom able to penetrate the thick 
smoke, a company of peaceable merchants 
meet; these are the conquerors of India, these 
the despotic rulers of this splendid empire. 

We seek in vain through the annals of the 
world for any thing that can be compared with 
this, or be compared with the rapidity with 
which this power raised itself from nothing to 
its present colossal height. Rome required fen 
centuries to reach its loftiest point, the British 
power in India has risen almost equally high in 
less than one; but still more remarkable does 
the rise of this power appear, when it is con- 
sidered that it is not indebted for its advance- 
ment, like that of the Tartars in China, to 
superiority of armies, nor like that of the Goths 
and Vandals in Western Europe, to the effect 
of immense masses of people overwhelming 
others; nor as the Arabs in Asia when the 
fanaticism of religion wielded the sword; nor 
has it risen from the same reason as the 
Spaniards in America, where the simple people 
took the followers of Pizarro for Centaurs, and 
the fire from their arms for the lightning of 
heaven. 

No, to no such cause is it indebted; we see 
here a small number of Britons, first, by means 
of a few well-understood mercantile attempts, 
gain accession to the distant country, so spread 
themselves, so establish their counting-houses, 
so, with the Roman device as their example, 
divide et impera, separate and rule kings and 
princes of India, conquer them, and with the 
most trifling means, within the short period of 
sixty years,t found one of the mightiest em- 
pires of which history gives any example ; 
inhabited by a warlike people, among whom 
the Mahrattas alone were in possersion of an 
army of more than 200,000 men, organised by 
French officers, and supplied with a numerous 
artillery. preres 
—¥ The king of Oude has 6,000,000; Nizzam, in Hy- 
drabad, 10,000,000 of subjects. 


+ Among the numerous pensioned princes we will only 
mention here, 
Silver rupees.* 
The Nabob in Bengal, with a yearly pension of 2,510,000 
The Nabob in Carnatic 240000, 000 
The Emperor of Delhi 1,600,000 
The Rajan of Tanjore 1,200,000 
The Rajan of Benares 5A 0009 
Tippo Saib’s son pores 600,000 
Bengal, the first English territorial possession, was 
not gained before 1776. 


* Each rupee is worth about half-a-crown. 
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ceived from India. Some few fathers of the 
church, St. Clemens and St. Ambrosius, for 
instance, made some observations; but’ of so 
uncertain a nature, that but little dependence 
could be placed in them. 

After these Marco Paolo is, perhaps, the best 


It is to this remarkable circumstance, viz. 
the smallness of the means used, compared with 
the greatness of the object gained, that the 
author wishes particularly to direct the atten- 
tion of the reader; seeing that it contains 
proofs of the superiority of European civilisation 
over the half-cultivation of the East; of the| source for a knowledge of India at that time, 
advantages of the intellectiial powers over the|and in some respects is a very remarkable 
material, and of the sway gained by science! writer; but even he speaks of so many monstrous 
over ignorance. things, that one can place but little confidence 
—_—- in him. 

India with its Sanscrit, so expressive for; The account ofa journey by Ibn Batuta is in 
metaphysical conceptions, with its ingenious all respects more worthy of attention. He was 
philosophical systems, from which Plato him-| from Tangier in Marocco, and in the year 1324 
self, Socrates, and Aristoteles, have gleaned ;| (750 of Hedschira) undertook a journey to the 
with its mystic religious doctrines, from which | East, which was not finished before 1353, and 
dogmas seem to have propagated themselves to! had consequently lasted twenty-nine years. 
the most distant quarters of the world; with | Batuta, who was a learned and a pious man, 
its poetical spirit and its rich mythology, pre-' visited during his wanderings, Algiers, Tunis, 
sents an object, speaking as loudly to the re-' 2nd ‘Tripolis, Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Persia, 
flection of the philosopher, as to the inves-| Khorassan, Afghaunistan, India twice, Thibet, 
tigation of the man of science. | China, Sumatra, Java, and returned by Ormus, 

The oldest records we possess concerning this | Schiras, Ispahan, Aleppo, Mecca, Jerusalem, | 
country, are from the time of Alexander’s' and Gibraltar, to Marocco ; an amazing journey 
march, and the accounts his followers brought’! for that period. 





with them to Greece. ‘These could only be in 
the highest degree uncertain, seeing that the’ 
Greeks were ignorant of the language of the, 
country; that one generally views the powers | 
and means of defence possessed by an uncon- | 
quered enemyas if through a magnifying-glass ; 
and also because Alexander did not extend his 
conquest further than to the Hyphasis, now | 
called the Sutledge, and consequently only to, 
the northernmost province of India, the present ! 
kingdom of Lahore. | 


During his sojourn in India, Batuta gained 
the favour of Mahomet, the emperor of Delhi, 
who sent him with an embassy to the emperor 
of China. Mahomet was descended from the 
sultans of Khorassan, who had conquered 
India. The whole dynasty of these sultans 
had the surname of Oddin, a circumstance 
which the author considered it right to notice 
here. 

Batuta’s embassy, which consisted of not less 
than 1000 persons, departed from Delhi 1342, 





neither of these authors possessed a knowledge 
of the Oriental languages: the latter, indeed, 
had not received a general education. 

Anquetil and Herbelot (** Bibliotheque Ori- 
entale”’) certainly possess merit as learned 
authors; but as their opinions are built upon 
the missionaries’ reports alone, they are less 
sure, and are now also out of date. 

Gentil’s “* Voyage dans les Mers des Indes” 
(1660), and Bailly’s “ Traité sur l’Astronomie 
Indienne,” are more to be depended on. 

At the same time that Bailly wrote* (1780), 
the antiquity of India, together with its reli- 
gion and philosophy, were treated on, with a 
view which was far from praiseworthy, by the 
French Encyclopedists,} with Voltaire at their 
head. This remarkable man, whose bold glance, 
however, never penetrated beyond the surface 
of any subject, and who wished to refer every 
thing to a system formed beforehand, endea- 
voured to avail himself of the doctrines of the 
Brahmins, in order to injure those that were 
more holy ; and often distorted the missionaries’ 
accounts, for the sake of raising doubts on sub. 
jects which ought not to be doubted. 

Two other authors followed the same course, 
—Volney and Dupuis; the former in his work 
called ‘** Les Ruines ;’’ the latter in his “ Sur 
lOrigine de tous les Cultes :” they seem, how- 
ever, with the appearance of profoundness, to 
have been completely mistaken in their con- 
clusions. : 

It was reserved for the English to arrive 
first at more correct views, and at a more per- 
fect knowledge of India; and who could be in 
a more advantageous position for the purpose 


Alexander, who had succeeded, with great and an account of some of the presents that | than that people who govern India? The way 
difficulty, in passing the Hydaspes, now called | Were taken with them may give an idea of the | was opened (1787) by Sir William Jones, first 
the Jelum, in sight of a numerous hostile army, magnificence which prevailed at the court of | president of the learned Asiatic Society in Cal.- 
pressed forward, after having conquered Po-| Delhi. ‘They consisted of a hundred Arabian | cutta. 

y With extensive learning, as well European 


rus, the king of the country, to the Hydrastes, | horses, richly harnessed ; a hundred Bajaders, | 2 
and finally to the Hyphasis, the last of the ‘distinguished for their beauty; five dresses, /as Oriental, and a perfect knowledge of San- 


five great rivers which fall from the Himalay | ornamented with jewels ; 500 ditto of gold and | 
mountains down upon the plains of India, in’ silk; 1000 ditto of different kinds of stuffs ;_ 
order finally to unite with the Indus. At the | vessels of gold, swords set with jewels, &c. &c.* 
Hyphasis, Alexander was met by the king of! The description of Batuta’s journey contains, | 
the Gangarides, Agrames, who, with a force of | however, but little for the man of science, it | 
20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, and 2000 war-cha- being principally on account of his numerous | 
riots,* opposed the progress of the Greek, till} adventures, with little more than a list of the) 


scrit, Persian, Arabian, and Hindostanee, Sir 
William united the advantage of many years’ 
residence in India; his works are consequently 
of the greatest value.t 

After him, Colebrook claims our attention for 
his great knowledge of India, especially with 
regard to its religion and philosophy; in the 


then uninterrupted in his course, from victory | names of those places which he visited. It is | history, Mill is the best; in other branches, 
to victory; revolt broke out in the army: written in Arabian, and extracts were first |Crawford,§ Houghton,|| T'od,{ but especially 
Alexander returned to the Hydaspes, built | translated by Rosegarten, and afterwards the General Sir John Malcolm,** aud the late 
vessels there, went down the stream to the! whole work by Samuel Lee, of Cambridge. 'governor in Bombay, Elphinstone,++ are the 
Indus, and along it to the Indian Ocean,| The above-mentioned trifling information is | best authors to consult ; while, with regard to 
whence he returned along the Persian Gulf to|all with which the middle ages present us|the monuments of India, Lord Valentia is the 
his conquered provinces in Media. respecting India. But a new era soon com- | first authority.tt 
The resistance the Indian kings made on! menced for entering upon a study of it. Vasco 


| CONTENTS. 

this occasion, the power of their armies, the|di Gama had discovered the way round the | !ttoduction.— Age of Civilisation among the Hindus.— 
number of their war-chariots, the excellence of |\Cape of Good Hope; the Portugese founded | 

their arms and appointments, and the strength | the settlement of Goa (about 1600). Their | 
of their fortresses, the besieging of which had | missionaries, soon followed by the Jesuits of | 
nearly cost Alexander his life, prove what India |the Roman propaganda, penetrated into the 
Was even at that time. This is testified also| country, and our sources of knowledge re- 
by Herodotus, Diodorus, and Arrianus, the | specting the East now became more abundant. 
first authors that gave to Europe any detailed | Among these, the Jesuit Du Halde has left the 
accounts of this country. The most complete | most complete, founded, however, on the reports 


are, however, by Megasthenes, who had gone | 
as ambassador from Alexander to some Indian | 
princes, probably those of Qude and Bahar. | 
Diodorus and Arrianus mention the high state 
of cultivation India had then reached, that it 


of the Hindus themselves; but as these are 
given without any critical examination, they 
do not possess that value which they otherwise 
would have. 

After the Jesuit, there appeared two French- 


{ 


} 


was filled with large and rich towns, carried on |men, to whom we are indebted for the best 

a considerable trade, and had roads with mile-! accounts of India; Bernier and Tavernier. 

— and buildings for the accommodation of The former travelled there from 1640 till 1645, 

ravellers, |during the reign of the Moghul, Shah Jehan, 
Strabo and Plutarch also agree in these! father of the renowned Aureng Zeb. 

statements. — | Tavernier travelled somewhat later; but 
aos period passed after the above-named | "Fda ie cian aed an tn ae ae 

i i le em was first plundered on the road, 
authors, during which no accounts were re-/ arerwards suffered shipwreck.  Batuta himself, however, 
See Arsrianus, and Quintus Curtius, ¢. ii. b. 9 { finally arrived in China by way of Thibet. 





The Hindus’ Theogony, Philosophy, and Poetry.— 
Of Buddhaism and Janaism.—Of the Mahomedan Tribes 
in India: Guebers, or Parses; Syrian Christians, &c.— 
Of the Divisions of Castes among the Hindus.—Con- 
quests of Hindostan.—Origin of the East Indian Com- 
pany, Charters, Fate, and present Position.—Adminis- 
tration and Form of Government over the Anglo-Indian 
Kingdom.—The Administration of the Law within this 
Kingdom. — Municipal Government. — Population. — 
Taxation. Revenue and Expenses of the State.—The 
Anglo-Indian Military Force.—Subsidiary Princes in 
India, and the other Princes standing under British 


a: Bailly fell a sacrifice to the guillotine during the 


‘ reign of terror. 


+ Especially D’Alembert and Diderot. 
t « Asiatic Researches,” &c. 
§ «* Sketches of Hindoostan,” 2 vols. , 
i *« Religious Establishment of Mevar.” 

«« Annals of Rajast’han.” 

** «< History of Central India and Malva; 
of Persia.” 

tt * Ambassy to Cabul,” &c, &c. . ; 

tt «* Heerens Idée uber die Politik, den Verkehr und 
Handel der alten Well,” is really grounded on the Kngiis/ 
sources above mentioned; the same is the case with that 
very meritorious work which a learned countryman ( Pro- 
fessor Palmblad) has published (1832), and which, under 
the modest title of  Handboki Geografica” (Manual ot 
Geography), is a source which supplies an extensive Know- 
ledge of India. 


” «¢ History 
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Protection.—What Advantage does England derive from 
its Power over India?—What Effect has this Power on 
India ?-What Prospect is there of the Stability of this 
Power? 1. With regard to its inward State. 2, With 
regard ¢o its outward; and those hostile Expeditions 
that could be made against it.—Final Reflections. 


With regard to India, it consists in the 
following sources of revenue :— 

Ist. In that profit which arises in. England 
from the expenses which the East India Com- 
pany there defray, and for which the means are 
taken from the East Indies, these are :— 


Interest (at 103 per cent.) on the shareholders’ 
original capital, 6,000,000 a-year 

Travelling expenses from and to India, for 
its military and civil officers (at an average) 

Freights for English ship-owners -+---++++- 

The commanders’ salaries during their half- 
yearly sojourn in England 

Compensation to the English war depart- 
ment, for the clothing, fitting out, and 
arming with articles of English manufac- 
ture, of the royal troops serving in India-- 

Pensions for military officers now living in 
England, but formerly in the Company’s 
service in India 

Ditto for civil officers --.-+++.+++++ eeecccece 

Salaries for the East India Company's ser- 
vants in England, and the maintenance of 
its buildings, &c. 

Remuneration to the Board of Control, &c, 

Cadet schools in England 

Bounty money in England - 


What advantage does: Englund derive from 
ils power over India 2 

Three most important questions now spon- 
taneously present themselves, namely :— 

Ist. What advantage does England derive 
from its power over India? 

2d. What effect has this power on India 2 

3d. What prospect of stability has this 
power 2 

The explanation of these questions is so 
much the more important, as it forms the really 
practical result which is here to be sought. 
We shall therefore consider them separately. 

Ist. What advantage does England derive 
from its power-over India 2 

The policy of the English parliament, in the 
government of its extensive colonies, has long 
been, and still is, not to take from them any 
direct revenue, either in the form ofa tax or 
otherwise; but to seek its advantage only in 
the profits of trade, the sale of its productions, 
and in other indirect revenues. It is especially 
to this enlightened and wise policy that Eng- 
land is indebted for the gigantic increase and 
flourishing state of her colonies, which latter 
forms the real condition for their remaining 
under the English sceptre. 

This policy is built on the soundest principles 
of political economy, namely those which teach 
us that the people’s gain is that of the crown ; 


£615,000 


68,000 
134,000 


120,000 


220,000 


60,000 
30,000 


100,000 
30,000 
22,000 
44,000 

Transport--++ 1,443,000 

Purchase of materials in England, for the 

clothing, arming, and fitting out of the 
native East India army ---+--+-+-+++ ecece 
| Sundries 

2d. In those savings which the trading, or 

serving English, living in the East Indies, 
make, which are considered to amount 
yearly to a medium of 

3d. In that gain in trade which private indi- 

viduals make in the East Indies (especially 
by the sale there of English manufactures), 
which is reckoned to amount yearly to---- 


500,000 
57,000 


1,500,000 
3,000,000 


Total gain---- £6,500,000 
Hence we find, that England’s gain from its 


that riches do not consist of gold and silver 
alone (which Spain sought in America, but 
did not find, even in the mines of Pert), that 


East India possessions amounts to no less than 
6,500,000 pounds sterling a-year; a sum 
which would, in the end, completely ruin this 





riches consist in exchange, in sale, in trade ;| colony (or, more properly speaking, drain it of 
that the profits herein are mutual, enriching | its bullion), if it were remitted in this form. 
both the countries that participate in it, not} But such is not the case; it comes to England 
the one at the expense of the other. These jin the following manner ;— East Indian opium 
principles are’ not new in England, they were |is sent to China, and is there exchanged for 
employed at a time when America, now the| tea; this is taken to England, and covers all 
United States, formed a British colony. These | the exchange. 

states had never paid a single farthing towards| Such are the phenomena of trade ;—what the 
the support of the government in the mother-!one country gains is not lost by the other: 
country, and the only advantage the latter | they both gain. ; 
derived was the indirect gain arising from! It is, however, from a higher point of view 
trade, the sale of its manufactures, and the than the preceding, that the colonies of England 
fortunate enterprises of private individuals. —_ | ought to be considered. 

_ Whereas England had given to North Ame.| On what’ does Britain ground her political 
rica all those political institutions which have | power, if not on her colonies? which include a 
laid the foundation for its personal strength | greater portion of the globe than Russia itself 
and freedom; given it the advantages of a/ (the English colonies take up a sixth part of 
representative constitution, of a commercial | the land on our globe, Russia a seventh part), 
government, a jury, freedom of the press, re. | and especially a more populous, better culti- 
ligious freedom, and of personal liberty (Habeas | vated, and a richer territory than that empire. 
Corpus, &c.). These advantages could not,) On what does Britain ground her naval 
however, in the opinion of the Americans, | power, if not on her colonies ? where trade and 
overbalance the tax of a few pence imposed, as | communication employ hundreds of thousands 
they considered unjustly, on tea and paper; aj of her seamen (England has, according to the 
circumstance which would carry the appearance | latest statistical accounts, the surprising num- 
of ingratitude, if a people, when arrived at that | ber of 700,000 seamen in active service, of 
polnt in their social education which is neces- | course principally mercantile). 

rug for independence, did not do the same as| On what did Britain, in her strife for life or 
- son who has attained the age of manhood,— | death against the power of Napoleon, ground 
a themselves, and leave the quiet | her prospect of leaving the field with the palm 
rs oo the raging storms of the world : such | of victory, if not on her colonies ? which, after 
a pn sates 80 also will the Hindu act, all the harbours in Europe were shut against 
eee of _ gained that degree of enlighten- | her flag, offered in theirs a market, an ex- 
Rb ys = forms the maturity of society. change, a trade, which supported its decaying 
principl = - s return to the subject,—the | strength, and alone made victory possible ! 

Ir : : Foe aan government. Of these colonies India is, without doubt, 
™ eo ; rs | hot take any revenue from | the first; it is so not only in a political and 
the English bes ay nothing that can lighten commercial point of view, but, considered phi- 
in wha’ oh a4 e's —_ heavy burden of taxes, lanthropically ; for England distributes there the 
deste aaa may -- reasonably asked, con- benefits of civilisation to more than 100,000,000 
there silenies tage to the mother-country from (of our fellow-creatures; and will probably, at 

' jsome future period, succeed in supporting it, 


on the purest of all foundations—the mild and 
exalted doctrines of revealed religion. 

2d. What effect has the power of England on 
India? 

Having elsewhere examined the advantages 
which England enjoys from her power over 
India, we should now glance at the effect this 
power has on India. 

It will be necessary, for this purpose, to go 
back to the state of this country before its con. 
quest by the English, by which means alone 
the question can be decided as to its relative 
condition now, compared with formerly; its 
positive condition shall be examined afterwards. 

In order to proceed as impartially as possible 
in the first of these inquiries, I will, in the 
description of the state in which India was im- 
mediately before the English conquest, when it 
was principally under the sceptre of Mahomedan 
Mongols, refer to the authority of a Mahomedan 
writer. This author, the most faithful of mo- 
dern historians, is Golaim Hossein Khan. He 
thus describes the state of India in the 
eighteenth century :— : 

“* At this time,” he says (in his “* History of 
Hindostan”), *‘ all prisoners of war were mur- 
dered; all suspected persons were put to the 
torture; the punishments were empalings, 
scourging, &c. The people in certain pro. 
vinces were hunted with dogs like wild beasts, 
and shot for sport. The property of such as 
possessed any thing was confiscated, themselves 
strangled; no one was allowed to invite an. 
other to his house without a written permission 
from the vizier or raliya of the place where he 
lived; and the people were constantly exposed 
to the most dreadful plunderings and outrages.’’ 
|Such was the situation of Hindostan during 
jthe latter part of the dominion of the great 
Moghuls: it became still worse when Nadir 
Shah, like a torrent of fire, overwhelmed the 
country ; and was perhaps most unhappy when, 
after the departure of Nadir, India was left in 
the power of the Mahrattas, whose only object 
was plunder, burning, and devastation. Hin- 
dostan then presented a picture of such unheard- 
of oppression, that one shudders at the descrip. 
tion. ‘Thousands of examples may be found in 
the history of these times, of the whole popula. 
tion of conquered towns being murdered by the 
Gonquerors. Delhi, which then possessed more 
than 1,000,000 of inhabitants, became quite 
desolate after Nadir Shah’s massacre, which he 
continued seven days without intermission. 
Shah Abdahla, Nadir’s successor on the Per- 
sian throne, also left it to the pillage of his 
outrageous soldiery (1761); and it fell a third 
time a sacrifice (1767) to the power of the 
Mahrattas, who murdered all that could not 
save themselves by flight. 

India had been destroyed, however, not only 
by foreign conquerors, but also by the tyranny 
of its own princes, who, assisted by the anar- 
chical state of the country, no longer knew any 
bounds to their cruelty. It would be both too 
tedious and too disgusting to give instances of 
this, for the eruptions of despotism are every 
where the same, though they take a still more 
dreadful form in those countries where the 
perpendicular rays of the sun cause the blood to 
flow more rapidly ; where a continued despotism 
has created a slavish submission; and where 
with his bleeding victim, the surest means of 
reconciling the despot—the mild religion of 
Christ—does not exist. This state of misery 
and destruction, of anarchy and civil war, of 
foreign and domestic violence, which has spread 
its black veil over the land of India, just at the 
time when England appeared on its political 
theatre, doubtless assisted much in that coun- 
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try’s unexampled success ; England presented 
itself to the Hindu people in the character of 
their friend, their protector, not in the form of 
a new oppressor, a Tamerlane, a Nadir Shah, a 
Saladin. Its army did not, like those of the Mo- 
ghuls, Persians, and Mahrattas, press forward 
plundering and laying waste wherever they ap- 
peared ; no, it united European civilisation with 
European discipline, was orderly and humane 





are now receiving a sort of Christian education, 
reading the New ‘Testament, repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer and the commandments, and all 
with the consent, or at least without the cen- 
sure, of their parents or spiritual guides, have 
increased, during the last two years, to an 
amount which astonishes the old European re- 
sidents, who were used to tremble at the name 
of a missionary, and shrink from the common 


in its conduct, paid for all that it took, protected | duties of Christianity, lest they should give | 
the humble, and saved the conquered from the | offence to their heathen neighbours. So far | 
revenge of theconqueror. It is thus, especially, from that being a consequence of the zeal which 
that the giant strides, made by the British | has been lately shewn, many of the Brahmins 
arms in Asia, may be accounted for. , themselves express admiration of the morality 
Having given, from an indubitable source, | of the Gospel, and profess to entertain a better | 
a picture of the state of India, under the Mus- |opinion of the English, since they have found | 
selman power, we should now take one repre-|that they too havea religion and a shaster. 
senting its condition under that of the Christian | that seems necessary for the best effects to fol- 
British ; for this purpose we shall choose those | low it,is tolet things take their course, to make | 
sources which are most to be depended on:)the missionaries discreet, to keep the govern-| 
among which, in the first place, the worthy | ment as it now is, strictly neutral, and to place | 
Bishop Heber,* whose letters deserve so much | our confidence in a general diffusion of know- | 
the more to be depended on, as they were not | ledge, and in making ourselves really useful to | 
intended for publication, but were written | the temporal as well as spiritual interests of the | 
under the seal of contidence to some friends in| people among whom we live.” 





England. | 


In a letter dated January 27th, 1824, Bishop 
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This surprising result has been produced in 
India within the course of twenty years, and 
shews what a government can do, if it have the 
power, ability, and the wish to be useful. 

Colleges are now to be seen in all the larger 
towns in British India ; the age of the students 
is from 15 to 25 years. At these establish. 
ments, the Hindu youths are educated partly 
in the languages of Europe ; the English is most 
admired. Shakspere is a favourite author there 
as in England, and his plays are performed 
with great success by the Hindu youth. 

The British government has taken great 

ains to render the relation between the lower 
and higher castes easier for the former. They 
are now perfectly equal in the eye of the law; 
the only equality that can reasonably be ex- 
pected in any country. 

The British government has abolished hu- 
man sacrifices, which still existed on their first 
arrival on the continent of India ; has abolished 








“There are,” says Bishop Heber,+ (in a Heber says, “ Their crops are magnificent, and | the custom, then prevalent in certain provinces 
letter dated 16th December, 1823,) ‘* now in/ the soil, thongh much of it has been in constant (especially Raypootana), of killing those female 
Calcutta and the surrounding villages, twenty | cultivation beyond the reach of history, con-| chijdren that exceeded the number of 2 or 3 in 
boys’ schools, containing from sixty to one tinues of matchless fertility. Nowhere, perhaps, family ; and it has abolished (during the time 
hundred and twenty each; and twenty-three! in the world, is food obtained in so much} that Lord William Bentinck was governor. 
girls’, each of twenty-five or thirty.” The | abundance, and with apparently so little labour. | general) the barbarous custom of burning the 


children learn, it seems, to read and write both | Few peasants work more than five or six hours } 
the Bengal and English languages, the morals'!in a day, and half their days are Hindoo ” 
of the Christian religion, arithmetic, geography, tivals, when they will not work at all.” | 
and history. This is the more astonishing with, The female dress consists only of a piece of | 
regard to the girls, as no female in Bengal¢ | cotton, wound about the waste like the ancient | 
was allowed, two years ago, to learn either to Greeks; but even the lowest classes use, both 
read or write.” jin the country and in towns, ornaments of 
In another letter, to Sir Wilmot Horton, | gold and silver on their arms, ankles, and fin- 
Bishop Heber writes :— |gers, and in their ears, which are of greater 
*€ Some of the best-informed of their nation value than the smartest dress of any servant 
(Hindu), with whom I have conversed, assure girl in England. 
me, that the half of most of their remarkable. Bishop Heber gives the following character 
customs of civil and domestic life are borrowed of the Hindus (see his letter of the 7th June, 
from the Mahomedan conquerors; and at pre- | 1825) :— 
sent there is an obvious and increasing disposi-, ‘* The different nations which I have seen in 
tion to imitate the English in every thing. India have, of course, in a greater or less degree, 
The wealthy nations now all affect to have) the vices which must be expected to attend an 
their houses decorated with Corinthian pillars, arbitrary government, a demoralising and ab- 
and filled with English furniture. They drive surd religion, and (in all the independent states, 
the best horses and the most dashing carriages and in some of the districts which are partially 
in Calcutta. Many of them speak English! subject to the British,) a laxity of law, and an 
fluently, and are tolerably read in English lite-| almost universal prevalence of intestine feuds 
rature. In the Bengalee newspapers,§ of which | and habits of plunder. Their general character, 
there are two or three, politics are canvassed | however, has much which is extremely pleasing 
with a bias, as I am told, inclining to Whig-|to me; they are brave, courteous, intelligent, 
gism. Among the lower orders the same feeling |and most eager after knowledge and improve- 
shews itself beneficially, in a growing neglect of | ment, with a remarkable talent for the sciences 
caste, in not merely a readiness, but an anxiety, | of geometry, astronomy, &c., as well as for the 





to send their children to our schools, and a de- 
sire to learn and speak English, which, if pro- 
perly encouraged, might, I verily believe, in 
fifty years’ time, make our language what 
the Oordoo, or court and camp language of the 
country (the Hindoostanee), is at present; and 
though instances of actual conversion to Christ- 
ianity are, as yet, very uncommon, yet the 


arts of painting and sculpture.” 

Montgomery Martin’s work on India gives a 
more general view of the advancement of educa- 
tion in India, than can be obtained from Bishop 
Heber’s letters. 1t contains (page 404) a table 
which states the number of schools in Madras 
alone at 12,498, with nearly 20,000 children 
from six to fifteen years of age. 





number of children, both male and female, who 


* Protestant Bishop in Calcutta, from 1823 to 1826, 
when he fell a victim to the difficulties of the uncommon | 
—- he had undertaken in his diocess—the whole of 

india, 

t Since 1823, when this was written, 


the number of 
schools has more than doubled itself. | 


1 The Bayadares are an exception; they receive in this | remarkal 


respect, a much better education in the temple than the 
rest of their sex, which contributes, in a considerable 
degree, to increase the great influence and real respect 
which they enjoy in India. 

§ There are now fourteen newspapers in Calcutta, 
= also proves the increasing inclination for European 
culture. 


| India, the best-informed men (among them 


|made as great advancement there as in the 


Although there are no special reports on the 
number of schools in the other governments in 


Montgomery Martin) say, that education has 


government of Madras. This has led to the 
ile result, that the proportion between 
the persons that can read and write, and those 
that cannot, is greater in India than in any 
country in Europe. 





According to Montgomery Martin, see page 
412, this is the proportion :— 


widows (suttees).* 

The British government has, in a great 
measure, abolished the dreadful scenes witnessed 
in the Jagernaut idolatry ; and the number of 
those is now small who throw themselves under 
the wheels of the image, there to be crushed to 
death. More, however, remains to be done in 
this respect, especially by forbidding the send- 
ing out of preachers to encourage the people to 
undertake pilgrimages, the dreadful troubles 
and difficulties attending which cost the lives 
of several thousand persons yearly. 

Besides these great advantages, the British 
government has bestowed upon its subjects in 
India the most important palladium of consti- 
tutional society, the liberty of the press; it has 
given them, the (free citizens) glorious right 
of being judged only by their equals in a jury, 
and preserves conscientiously the most perfect 
religious freedom. When to all these blessings 
we add the orderly and just progress of the 
administration of the law, the flourishing state 
of trade, the peace which now generally pre- 
vails over this extensive territory (instead of 
the anarchy and civil war which before pre- 
vailed), and, what is most important, the 
sacredness of the right of property and of per- 
sonal freedom,—it must be allowed that these 
circumstances, not only relatively to the state of 
India before the arrival of the British (of 
which Golaim Hussein Khan gives so striking 
a description), but even positively forms a very 
pleasing picture. The philanthropist can, 
therefore, only praise that heavenly providence 
which has spread these blessings among the 
millions of India, and honour that nation 
which, by the wisdom of its government, has 
been the noble instrument. 

(To be continued.) 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Morton of Morton’s Hope. An Autobiography. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. Colburn. 
Tuts is, we believe, the production of an 
American author, who has chosen to make his 


* This is still done sometimes in secret, but if disco- 
yered, all who were present are punished. 
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début in this country. His own will have no 
need to be ashamed of him, for the work is one 
of great talent, variety, and spirit. We might 
add, of thought and originality; though the 
latter is not a little derived from the very de- 
sultory nature of the incidents, and the appear- 
ance and disappearance of many of the charac- 
ters, who figure for a space and then leave the 
field to others. This is very lifelike, and not 
very like the construction of a fiction, where 
all parties are bound together by the skill of the 
writer, carried throngh certain adventures, and 
finally brought to a dénodment which embraces 
the fates of the whole body. 

Morton of Morton’s Hope begins his career 
somewhat near the middle of last century, in 
the house of an eccentric uncle, a few miles 
from Boston, Massachusets. His earlier scenes 
are acted there; and then he travels to Ger- 
many, where the chief portion of the narrative 
relates to his intimacies, loves, and manifold 
affairs with students, donnas, and curious 
personages of every description. He then re- 
turns to America, takes part in the revolution- 
ary war, mixes much with the Indians (having 
a cross of their blood in his veins), and in the 
end is settled down a distinguished and power- 
ful citizen. 

As there is no danger of our letting out any 
secret connected with the story, we shall copy 
a few extracts which, we think, cannot fail to 
recommend the matter and the spirit of our new 
and welcome literary friend. The hero’s 
Aunt Fortitude, and Uncle Joshua, are good 
portraits. ‘The former was a great genealogist, 
but he says :— 

** The information I derived from her was, 
after all, of no great value. It seems pretty 
certain, however, that the Mortons had always 
an unlucky facility for getting on the wrong 
side. In Cromwell’s time they were said to| 
have been stanch cavaliers, and so forfeited | 
half their estate; and just as the tide was) 
turning, they seemed to have turned too, and | 
so lost the other. The roundhead gentleman | 
of one generation soured into a puritan in the! 
next. The puritan dwindled into a dissenter, | 
and the dissenting clergyman, after having in| 
vain endeavoured to learn Dutch, and smoke! 
meerschaums with the congregationalists of | 
Leyden, finally shipped himself for America, 
and landed in the merry month of November * 
on the genial shores of Newfoundland. Fortu-| 
nately the climate proved even too severe for. 
the frigid constitution of the nonconformist — 
for if my respectable ancestor had not thought | 
proper to remove to a trifling distance from the 
arctic regions, where he first landed, it is pro-! 
bable that his descendant would have been 
a white bear by this time, instead of the com- 
piler of this pleasing autobiography.” 

The uncle is thus painted :— 

‘** My uncle Joshua had been bred a mer- 
chant. He had been, however, engaged in 
trade but a few years, and with indifferent 
success, When my grandfather died, Joshua 
and my father were the only surviving child- 
ren; and as the latter, by his erratic course of 
life, and various and sundry misdemeanours, 
which at present I shall only hint at, was no! 
great favourite with any one: it was considered 
highly reasonable by every body, but the per-| 
Son most interested, that the scapegrace should 
he disinherited, and the bulk of my steady old; 
grandfather’s fortune go to his eldest son, Jos- 
hua, Joshua of course left off trade. His dis-| 
position and tastes were literary and scienti-| 
fic. He had received a tolerable education for 
the provinces, and he now took himself off; 
to the Old World to complete it. He ree! 








mained many years in England and upon the 
Continent ; cultivating the arts and sciences, 
pursuing various whimsical schemes from one 
time to another, and in short leading much 
the same sort of life, which an indolent man 
of easy fortune and respectable talents is 
apt to lead, in any age or country. He re- 
turned to his native province a few years before 


my birth, resolutely repulsed all advances of | 


matrimonial alliances from the most distin- 
guished colonial families, the deputy govern- 
or’s and innumerable members of the council 
among the number; built himself a huge castle 
of pine-planks and shingles, which he dignified 
with the title of Morton’s Hope, and there shut 
himself up with his schemes and oddities. He 
had been disappointed in an early passion, and 
had become shy of women. He had had two 
sisters, Miss Plentiful Morton, who had mar- 
ried a schoolmaster from Passamaquoddy, and 
died about a year before his return, leaving an 
enormous progeny, every one of whom he re- 
ligiously hated ; and Miss Fortitude Morton, 
who had remained in single blessedness, and 
whom he now took with him to the Hope, as 
his housekeeper. My aunt, Forty, was the 
genealogical relative whom I have spoken of in 
the first chapter. As for myself, I shall not 
now relate the singular course of events which 
made me the third inmate of the Hope; suflice 


|head was contantly full of some scheme or 
some ‘theory’ (to use a favourite phrase of 
| his own), which occupied most of his attention 
| for a short time, and then was thrown aside for 
ever. Sometimes they were good, sometimes 
preposterous, and sometimes indifferent ; but 
they were always thrown aside for others before 
they had time to ripen.” 
We give a future anecdote of him :— 

| ‘T had not walked far, when I perceived a 
small cavalcade making its way to the Hope. 
Joshua attired in a brown wrapper, aad furred 
boots, an India handkerchief round his neck, 
and a bear-skin cap on his head, led the proces- 
}sion, mounted on the reader’s acquaintance, 
| Sleepy Solomon. Mayflower and Deane riding 
|side by side, completed the party. Joshua, as 
| the servant told me, had taken it into his wise 
| head to give a féte, in honour of his own birth. 
day. The festivities were to conclude with a 
ball and illumination, aud he had brought from 
town a quantity of squibs and Congreve rockets 
for the occasion. He was a singular figure, as 
he jolted up and down upon the gigantic horse. 
|His wrapper, with one yawning pocket filled 
{to the brim with the fire-works that were to 
explode that evening, and the other stuffed 
with a brown-paper parcel of passion-flowers, 
which he had purchased to make Mafy a 
wreath with, flapped heavily against his horse’s 








for the present, that I was adopted by my uncle | flanks. Under his arm he clutched a bundle of 
at a very early age. It would be very difficult | flannel petticoats, purchased in town for Aunt 
for me to sketch the character of my uncle, and{ Fortitude, and with one hand he jerked testily 
on the whole I shall not attempt it. It seems} his horse’s head at every tormenting jolt, while 
to me that every one must have known him,|in the other fluttered the newspaper, which, 


and to explain his character seems to be like 
explaining any one of the natural phenomena, 
which we assume as being known instinctively 
by every one. A few of his leading charac- 
teristics may be, however, traced in as many 
lines. He was a bundle of contradictions, or 
rather he was through life possessed with the 


with his spectacles bobbing down to the tip of 
his nose at every step, he was most preposte- 
rously endeavouring to read aloud for the 
edification of the lovers. ‘It is a favourite 
theory of mine,’ said he, turning back towards 
his auditors with a sublime countenance, ‘ that 
one should accustom oneself to do as many 


desire of preaching what he never once thought | things at a time as possible. Cesar, you know, 
of practising. He was the most kind-hearted | could read, write, and dictate to a dozen all at 
man in the world, and he invariably talked like | once, —&c. &e. all at once ;—and you see that 
an ascetic; he was idle, self-indulgent, luxu-| I, without pretending to be as great a man as 
rious, and would talk to you by the hour, of the | Cwsar, can rein a restive horse, carry as many 
necessity of industry, comment on his mercantile | bundles as a baggage-wagon, and read these 
career, and recommend Spartan diet, and peni-| proceedings of the General Court, all at once, 
tentiary soup, when you knew he ransacked the| while each of you have enough to do to keep 





|country for luxuries for his table. He was inde-! your seats on your horses.’ Just as he con- 


fatigably charitable, but always railed against | cluded this vain-glorious speech, his horse 
the pernicious practice of alms-giving, and| stumbled heavily in a rut. Joshua, pulling 
would praise what he called the dignified police | awkwardly at the bridle with one hand, flapped 
of the ancient nations, who gave the poor and) the paper in his eyes with the other. The 
the aged to the dogs, instead of locking them up | horse, resenting this insult, kicked up his heels, 
in hospitals. I have known him bully a pauper | and Joshua, alarmed, dropped newspaper, bun- 
who asked an alms, and made a speech to him, | dles, and all, and clung to Solomon’s neck with 
on the necessity of industry, till the beggar was | both hands. Upon this, I advanced from a 
fairly worried out of his patience, and have thicket, picked up the bundles, and greeted 





\ then seen him sneak back to give him five times | Joshua, who had already tumbled from his 


as much as any one else would have done, out | horse, with surprise at my unexpected appari- 
of pure soft-heartedness. In short he made! tion.” 

amends as he thought for doing just what he} On a heavy love-disappointment the hero 
chose, and allowing every body under his charge | attempts suicide, and affords us an opportunity 
almost every kind of indulgence, by preaching | of giving an extract of a different kind :— 

the most rigid and ascetic doctrines. If you| ‘‘ I now determined to shoot myself. This 
heard him praise a person, you might have been! conclusion was perfectly natural. I mounted 
sure that he was the very reverse of himself in| my horse, and rode hastily to Morton’s Hope. 
every particular ; if you heard him recommend | I went to my room, took my pistols a second 
any line of conduct, or praise any particular | time, and walked quietly into the wood. I sat 
doctrine, you would be sure that he would act | down on a fragment of rock, took off my 
exactly contrary in every respect. Ifyou heard | cravat, unbuttoned my waistcoat, laid bare my 
him animadvert on any sort of extravagance, he | bosom, and placed against it the muzzle of the 


/was certain not to rest till he had been guilty | pistol. So far all was simple enough. I, how- 


of it himself. It may be easily inferred that in| ever, now made the discovery that killing 
regard to all matters touching my education | oneself is the easiest matter in the world, till 
and management, he was likely to be absurdly | you come to the final particulars. I found 
rigid in theory, and as ridiculously indulgent in| these very troublesome. With a desperate 
practice. I may add to all this, that my uncle’s| effort, however, I drowned reflection, and pulled 
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the trigger. The pistol flashed in the pan. I 
sank upon the ground in a state of wonder at 
my miraculous escape. A moment after, I be- 
gan to reflect: I began to think myself a lucky 
fellow, at being so well out of the scrape. I 
believe, that in that minute, and a portion of a 
second, which intervened between the pulling 
of the trigger and the trifling explosion of the 
pan, I had run over all the thousand arguments 
against the propriety of the measure; in that 
infinitesimal portion of time, I had seen un- 
rolled before me all the thousand charms, and 
delights, and realities of Jife, just as it was too 
late, and my unhappiness and its causes shrank 
up into nonentity. Conceive of my delight, in 
finding myself alive after all. ‘A year ago,’ 
said I to myself, ‘I wandered through these 
woods; I dreamed of a future of glory and of 
joy; the sun-light lay warm and beautiful on 
the path of my life; my way was strewn with 
roses; the heavens were bright, the earth was 
green; the flowers were gay, the birds sang 
merrily on every tree. My heart was full of 
happiness and hope; T had not then seen May- 
flower, I dreamed not of her existence; yet 
was my present happy, my future glorious. 
Can the sun shine no more? Are the woods 
no longer green? Do the flowers no longer 
bloom? Have the birds forgot to sing? Have 
I no longer a green world to rove through ? 
Must the gates of the future be barred upon 
me, because I may not dwell in her arms? 
Thrice-sodden ass! if she sighs for your death, 
you will not hear; if she weeps, you will not 
kiss away her tears; if she dies, you will not 
be near her in the grave. Buffoon! can you 
not feel that her grief, if grief she feel, will 
pass from her heart, like a breath from a 
mirror, and leave no trace. Look beyond,— 
one year,—half-year,—three months,—and lo! 


she is laughing, and dancing, and singing,— 
and you have hardly rotted in your grave. 
Try time,—try time: in one little year the 
arrow will drop from the wound, and our heart 


will be whole. In one little year you would 
stand over the grave of such a love-sick child 
as your former self, and laugh his memory to 
scorn. Try time,—try time! Why this haste? 
—why this unseemly haste? If, when you 
have essayed Time’s healing balsam, you find 
that the worm decays not, if your purpose is 
still unchanged, will there be then no more 
gunpowder, no more poison, no more halters, 
in the world? Away, then, with this un- 
seemly haste.’ I went through a long series of 
such pleasing reflections: but, I dare say, I 


natural sciences, he seemed delighted, and be- 
came very communicative. A servant presently 
announced that supper was ready. ‘I have 
invited no company to meet you, Mr. Morton,’ 
said he, * because 1 wished that we should make 
each other’s acquaintance first; and secondly, 
because till I knew you I could not tell what 
sort of people you would suit and would be 
suited to you.’ I testified my gratification at 
our being alone. He gave me his arm, and we 
were proceeding to the supper-room. ‘Stay, 
stay,” said he; ‘I had forgotten my duty to my 
own family—SI have not introduced you, I be- 
lieve, to my grandfather ?’ ‘Is it possible,’ 
thought I, ‘ that this sexagenarian can have a 
grandfather ? But these Germans are so long- 
lived.” * But will he not sup with us?’ said I 
aloud. ‘Ha, ha, ha—very good—very good !’ 
chuckled the baron, ‘very excellent ! No, no 
—TI am afraid we shall hardly induce him ;’ 
and, so saying, he suddenly opened the door of 
a small mahogany cabinet. ‘Mr. Morton, 
Baron Kinski: Baron Kinski, Mr. Morton.’ 
It was a stuffed man! For an instant I was 
staggered ; but recovering my self-possession, 
and wishing to please the humorist, I made a 
low obeisance, and assured the old gentleman I 
was charmed to make his acquaintance. It was 
the skin ofa man of middle stature, the features 
admirably well preserved, with glass eyes, and 
stuffed exactly after the manner of wild beasts 
ina museum. He hadapparently died when a 
little advanced in years. The hair and beard 
were a sable silvered, and both were nicely 
combed. I had sometimes seen such exhibi- 





that so distinguished a votary of science as my 
grandfather should be doomed to a vulgar 
burial like common individuals.’ ‘ Tt is well,’ 
said my grandfather ; ‘my body is yours, Cas- 
par.’ And the estate?’ eagerly demanded 
Herman. But my grandfather had sunk back 
exhausted. The next day he revived a little, 
and the next day he was able to sit up and be 
dressed. On the third, he was sitting in his 
arm-chair, in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
and every body thought he was fairly recover- 
ing, when he suddenly fell back and expired. 
I believe, from my soul, that he did it on pur- 
pose; the eccentric old gentleman could not 
bear to do any thing like other people, and I 
have no doubt he was inwardly chuckling, at 
the last gasp, at having given us the slip so 
cleverly. ‘The will was opened—no mention 
was found of the estate in question; but, by a 
codicil, his body, and the clothes that he last 
wore, were bequeathed to me. I claimed the 
body as a matter of course. It was delivered 
tome. On putting my hand into the pocket 
of the dressing-gown which he wore when he 
died, I discovered a package of papers. One of 
them was a letter. It was directed to me. I 
hastily opened it. First, without any preface, 
it contained a long list of instructions for 
pickling and flaying human bodies, together 
with directions for stuffing and embalming 
them. He urged upon me strongly the neces- 
sity of setting about my task immediately. 
After I got to the end of all this, I discovered 
a very important postscript. It was simply a 
devise (in consideration of his great affection 





have given the substance of them. Boys and; 
girls shoot themselves sometimes in a pet, but| 
it is only men who do the thing deliberately | 
and systematically. I was not yet a man; my | 
love of life, and my fear of death, were both 
great; it was this that scared me, as it has 
hundreds, from voluntary death. My deliber- 
ation weakened and destroyed my resolve, so I 





put my pistols into my pocket, and walked 
quietly into the house. It will be seen, but, I | 
hope, pardoned for the present, that my nature, | 
at this period, was utterly void of any thing 
like morality, or even regulation.” | 

Our author finds Congreve rockets fifty years | 
before they were invented. But we must end | 
with another example :— 

“ His dress was exceedingly neat, contrary to| 
the habits of most students, and his frill was 
exquisitely plaited. He advanced towards me, 
shook me warmly by the hand, and we were | 
soon engaged in earnest conversation. He dis-| 
cussed all sorts of topics, but his principal themes | 
were music and anatomy. When he found that 
my intention had been directed of late to the 


tions in anatomical collections. ‘But why do|for me, and particularly of his approbation of 
you dignify him with your grandfather's title ?’ | the love for science and for his person which I 
‘Because he is my grandfather!’ said he/ had displayed in my late choice,) to me and my 
coolly. * And how came he into his present en- | heirs of the whole estate in question. The 
viable position ?’ ‘ Position !—his position is| other papers were the title-deeds, &c., of the 
avery good one. This is an excellent and very |estate.’ ‘And you accepted the whole, of 
handsome cabinet. I call him my cabinet|course?’ said I, ‘To be sure!’ said he. ‘I 
minister—very good—ha, ha, ha!’ ‘Very | became independent for life. I skinned and 
good indeed,’ said I; ‘but pray do you think he | stuffed my grandfather immediately, and then 
would have been satisfied with his situation if|set off on my travels.’ ”’ 

he had been consulted on the subject ?’ ‘Con-| The Indian portion of the volume is very 
sulted ! why he selected it for himself. You! powerfully written; but we can cordially re- 
must know,’ continued he, ‘ that the Kinskis | commend the whole. 

have been, for several generations, great lovers | = 
of science, and withal great humorists. My| IRELAND. 

grandfather, the gentleman in the glass case,|1. Letters from Ireland, M.DCCC.XXXVII. 
wasa profound student of anatomy. Just before; By Charlotte Elizabeth. London, 1838. 
his death, having a small independent property| Seeley and Burnside. 

to leave, (apart from the family estate, which |2. Guide through Ireland, Descriptive of ils 
descended to my father, and subsequently to, Scenery, Towns, Seats, Antiquities, Sc. 
my eldest brother,) he summoned his grand-| with various Statistical Tables ; also an Out- 
children to his bed-side. It happened that; Jine of its Mineral Structure, and a brief 
there were but two boys among them, my | View of its Botany. By James Fraser. Dub- 
cousin Herman Kinski and myself. ‘I havea! lin, 1838. Curry and Co. 

small estate, sufficient to support a moderate 3. Map of Ireland, published under the Super- 
man,’ said he ; ‘I am desirous of leaving it to| intendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
one of you two. Had you rather,’ he con-| Useful Knowledge. 

tinued, addressing himself to Herman,—‘had 4. A History of Ireland from the Relief of 
you rather that 1 should bequeath to you my| Londonderry in 1689, to the Surrender of 
body (which, by the way, must be always pre-| Limerick in 1691. By the Rev. John Gra- 
served and kept in the family of him who in-; ham, M.A., Rector of Tamlaght-Ard. Dub- 
herits it) or my estate?’ ‘God forbid,’ cried| lin, 1839. Curry and Co. 

the booby Herman, ‘that my grandfather’s 5, Chronicle of the Law Officers of Ireland. 
body, should be deprived of Christian burial,| By Constantine J. Smyth, B.A., of Lincoln's 
and a worthy monument by the side of his! Inn. London, 1839. Butterworth. 
ancestors!’ In other words,’ said the old 6. 4 Tour in Connaught, comprising Sketches 
gentleman, ‘ you would prefer the estate. And} of Clonmaenoise, Joyce Country, and Achill. 
you, Caspar?’ he continued, turning to me.| By the Author of ** Sketches in Ireland.” 
Now, I had already become imbued with many| Dublin, 1839. Curry and Co. 

of my grandfather’s whims, or absurdities (if 7. dn Account of the extraordinary Cures, 
you choose to call them so), and, moreover, I} Conversions, and singular Favours conferred 
suspected that he intended to favour me; sol; on Persons wearing the Medal struck im 
answered boldly,—‘ God forbid that I should; Zonour of the Immaculate Conception: trans- 
hesitate for an instaut between two such un-| lated from the French, Second Edition. 
equal offers; I take the body. God forbid, too,| Dublin, 1838. Powell. 
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A Novena in Honour of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin, with an 
Account of the Origin and Effects of the Mi- 
raculous Medal, translated from the French ; 
to which are prefized, Observations on Devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. 
Sixth Edition with Additions. Dublin, 1838. 
Powell. 

. Rambles in the South of Ireland during the 
Year 1838. By Lady Chatterton. 2 vols. 
Second Edition. London, 1839. Saunders 
and Otley. 

Tur good taste, good feeling, and good sense, 
which Lady Chatterton’s volumes exhibit, have 
rapidly placed them in a second edition, which 
recalls our attention to several Irish books that 
for some months past we have allowed to accu- 
mulate upon our table. Indeed we cannot help 
feeling a disinclination to peruse works con- 
cerning that extraordinary country, for reasons 
which we have stated in the Literary Gazette, 
No. 365, so far back as the 17th January, 1824, 
and which we may, therefore, be excused for 
repeating : —** So. seldom do we take up a book 
on the subject of Ireland which does not tire 
us with tedious statistics, or offend us by poli- 
tical bitterness, or disappoint us by repeating 
the same everlasting themes of national pre- 
judices and foolery.” 

It appears to us, that Ireland is divided into 
two parties, the Roman Catholic party and the 
Protestant party, who respectively watch the 
movements of the other with almost incredible 
jealousy. If a bit of orange riband is worn by 
an individual, it is regarded as a triumph to the 
Protestant religion ; and the imprudent wearer 
is denounced in the same spirit that formerly 
would have led to his martyrdom at the stake. 
If, on the other hand, a peasant does not doff his 
hat, it is a sure sign with the Protestant party, 
that their lives and property will be the in- 
evitable sacrifice to the schemes of an arrogant 
priesthood. ‘Chis ridiculous exaggeration em- 
bitters all social intercourse in Lreland ; and 
yet in England, when, as we have very recently 
met, an Irish Roman Catholic priest and an 
unflinching champion of the Protestant religion, 
and even of Orange or ultra Tory principles, 
at the same board, they did not spring at one 
another like tigers; they did not, as might 
have been expected, had the meeting taken 
place on the other side of the Channel, seize on 
carving-knives andguse them as daggers. No: 
on the contrary, there seemed to be no point of 
disagreement between them ; they both con- 
demned the violence of party spirit, and re- 
gretted various misrepresentations on both 
sides, and that they never had an opportunity 
of meeting on easy terms in Ireland, althongh 
they had been for years near neighbours. We 
remember one of the parties quoting an epigram 
by a Doctor De la Cour, an Irish poet, as, 
indeed, is evident from his rhyme: 

‘* Should Tom and I be angry through mistake, 

Or wrong conjecture, let us meet and spake ; 
¥or one may be as causelessly accused 

As t other is designedly abused : 

The world is such, ’tis difficult to know 

If the most seeming friends be friends or foe.” 

And, at the conclusion of this remarkable 
meeting, we can assure our readers, that when 
the Roman Catholic priest (as pleasant, though 
not quite so clever a fellow, as Father Prout 
himself.) and the avowed champion of ‘the re- 
formed religion parted and shook each other 
cordially by the hand, there was no need to cut 
# hole in the door for the performance of this 
ceremony, as is said to have been done in 
Dublin upon the reconciliation of two Irish 


— each fearing to be poniarded by the 
ner. 





The last lines of Dr. De la Cour’s epigram 
appear to sum up our opinion of the writings 
of Charlotte Elizabeth relative to Ireland. We 
admire the enthusiasm of Charlotte Elizabeth, 
and we are entire believers in her sincerity and 
honesty of purpose, but here our praise must 
end. In our view, her writings have done 
much mischief to Ireland; for they have done 
much to sustain the violent prejudices that 
exist in some Protestant minds against Irish 
priests and Irish Roman Catholics. Charlotte 
Elizabeth urges impartial inquiry into the real 
state of Ireland; and yet, in the letters before 


us, all her conclusions, which of course she | 


fancies to be impartial, are derived from excur- 
sions in the counties of Wexford, Wicklow, 
Westmeath, Down, Armagh, Londonderry, 
and Donegal ; that is, entirely the north or Pro. 
testant district of Ireland, with the exception 


lof Wicklow and Wexford, in the latter of 


which counties the rebellion of 1798 has raised 
feelings and prejudices which forty years have 
not sufficed to remove. 

However impartially drawn the deductions 
from this tour may be, they cannot, we assert, 
be fairly applicable to Ireland. ‘* Root and 
branch,’ to use an Irish phrase, Charlotte 
Elizabeth denounces the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood ; and why?—because Father Murphy, 
Father Roche, Father Redmond, and Father 
Kavanagh, were found in the ranks of the insur- 
gents in 1798, and she happens to be at Wexford. 
“So long as the Romish hierarchy and priest- 
hood retain the essential character of their class, 
they will stand prepared to wield the whole 
moral and physical force of their boasted millions 
against us.” Again:—“I have passed some 
years in the south of Ireland, and that too in 
very troublous times, yet I never witnessed a 
lack of respectful courtesy on the part of the 
poor peasant towards the gentry. It seems, 
however, that an order has lately been issued 
by their priests in some of these districts for- 
bidding the usual recognition of a superior, 
should he happen to be a Protestant ; and this, 
of course, is obeyed: but at what expense of 
feeling to many of the poor people, their looks 
betray, as they steal past with a mortified air, 
or strut by with one of assumed bravado. The 
present policy of their leaders is to superadd 
contempt to their long-cherished hatred of the 
Saxons ; while flattering them that the land 
will, ere long, be again their own, and their 
cherished superstition, the established, the ex- 
clusive religion.” 

It was Archbishop Boulter, we believe, who 
said of his efforts to educate the Irish people, 
* Unable to make them good Protestants, I am 
willing to make them good Catholics; in short, 
good any thing.” But Charlotte Elizabeth is 
not of the archbishop’s rational mode of think- 
ing: she will have education precisely according 
to her own views, which certainly are none of 
the most tolerant. ‘* Many a delightful hour,” 
she writes, ‘* have I passed in schools conducted 
under the different plans that, however vary- 
ing in detail, all met in one common centre— 
and that centre the Holy Bible. Now, if I see 
a Romish chapel, I look in its immediate 
vicinity within the very precincts of its 
boundary, for some new spruce building, bear- 
ing the inscription, * National School ;’ and 
what is the system of instruction adopted there ? 
The Bible is excluded ; a mutilated extract, un- 
faithful even in its mutilations, is substituted 
nominally: but even that is scarcely ever used ; 
while all the debasing fables of monkish super- 
stition, all the contaminating licentiousness of 
the lowest class of immoral and indecent pub- 
lications, are placed in the hands of the poor 


children ; and, in a multitude of instances, the 
person appointed to the office of master is a 
furious zealot in popery and sedition. These, you 
will say, are strong statements.”—Yes, we do 
say, that there are pretty strong statements, 
which make us hesitate a little about Charlotte 
Elizabeth’s boasted impartiality. But before 
we proceed to shew the enthusiastic champion. 
ship which is to be found in almost every page 
of this volume, we will quote the Orange version 
of Moore’s “ Minstrel Boy,” whose devotion to 
the cause in which he was engaged induced him, 
jinstead of tearing the chords of his harp asunder, 
to jump through the parchment of his drum ; 
an instrument, not quite so poetical, nor -an 
action by any means so graceful. 

** We had passed into Wicklow, but sad re- 
lcollections continued to attach themselves to 
the locality. A dreadful and disastrous battle 
| was fought here during the Rebellion ; one in- 
jcident of which you must have, because I am 
| persuaded that the touching anecddte gave rise 
to a song that we have both admired. You 
remember 


* The minstrel boy to the war is gone ;’ 


but I doubt whether you have heard its probable 
origin. In the engagement that here took place, 
between the king’s troops and the rebels, the 
latter were victorious. Among their prisoners 
was a little drummer, named Hunter, twelve 
years of age, who fell into their hands. They 
|told him he should still carry his drum, and 
| beat it for them on the march ; but the intrepid 
ichild, filled with loyal devotion, exclaimed, 
}* Never! The drum that has sounded in the 
| king’s service shall never be beaten for rebels!’ 
|And instantly leaping upon it, he burst it 
|completely through. Must I add the sequel ? 
the heroic little fellow was directly put to 
|death, perforated with pikes. Mr. Moore 
|visited this spot; he could not but know 
|the tale, which is recorded in the annals 
lof the Rebellion. It was worthy of the au- 
|thor of ‘Captain Rock’ to steal this trophy 
from the brow of loyalty, and with a little of 
| his own brilliant colouring superadded, to place 
jit on that of something very different. The 
jminstrel boy, who, to prevent the desecration 
lof his harp, ‘tore its chords asunder,’ was 
jevidently fighting on the other side. Poor 
little Hunter lost the wreath of poetic fame, by 
being true to his king; but we, at least, shall 
not again fall in with *The Minstrel Boy,’ 
without recollecting the youthful drummer at 
Gorey.” 

In the passage-boat from Dublin to Mullin- 
gar, Charlotte Elizabeth thus describes her 
travelling equipments :—‘ I had in the port- 
manteau at my feet, a great folio of Foxe’s 
* Actes and Monuments ;’ in my pocket, Dr. 
Newland’s cutting exposé of the * Anti- 
scriptural Education Board;’ and on my 
ap, the plants that I had brought from the 
top of Vinegar Hill.”” As she proceeds towards 
** the black north,” Charlotte Elizabeth enters 
more and more into the spirit of the popular 
song, the burden of which is 

«* Put your trust in God, my boys, and 
Keep your powder dry.” 
Arrived within the walls of Derry, she is pre- 
sented by her host with “ a valuable gift, the 
half of a cannon-ball, found fast-wedged in 
the walls of an old house, taken down a few 
years since, where it had been lodged and bro- 
ken by coming in contact with some yet harder 
substance. 1 conld not but think, when con- 
templating this memento, of the promise, ‘ No 
weapon that is formed against thee shall 
prosper!’ It was remarkably fulfilled during 
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the siege, and while I live I shall treasure 
the broken missile of a baffled foe. At eleven 
o’clock we repaired to the cathedral, where 
service is celebrated on Wednesday and Fri- 
day mornings; and thither I went with 
joyful feet, carrying the cannon-ball in my 
handkerchief, that I might be the more stirred 
up to bless the Lord, and not to forget His 
benefits.” 

And thus proceeds Charlotte Elizabeth, until 
she declares her wish to head a crusade against 
popery, and to issue forth from the gates of 
Derry, sword in hand, to cut down priests 
and priestcraft. 

** Yesterday I sallied through Butcher’s Gate 
in quest of a relic, but did not go far; that 
quarter called the Bogside is the counterpart of 
our London St. Giles’s, and inhabited by a most 
uncivilised population. I did not explore it, 
but learnt much from others concerning it. 
Oh! how I longed for time and opportunity to 
make a regular sally through that gate into 
the enemy's camp, afler the fushion of 1689, 
armed with the sword of the Spirit, and 
seconded by a determined party of Irish Scrip- 
ture readers.” 

On the day of her departure from London- 
derry, this George Walker in petticoats receives 
a deputation of the ’prentice boys—her “ kind 
brother ’prentices.” 

Need we go further? If correct views, im- 
partial statements, and calm observation, are 
desirable respecting Ireland, we can assure our 
readers that they need not look for them in the 
Letters of Charlotte Elizabeth. Our continued 
observations on the Irish books, placed at the 
head of this article, we must reserve until next 
week, 





A Paper: —of Tobacco ; treating of the Rise, 


Progress, Pleasures, and Advantages, of 


Smoking ; with Anecdotes, &c. 

Fume. 12mo. pp. 165. 

Chapman and Hall. 
ToBacco, as a source of revenue, may well 
succeed to our notice after the J’ea-total affair, 
from Dr. Sigmond, which illustrated our No. 
1177. In no other way can we afford it similar 
countenance ; for we look upon it as being as 
unnecessary as the latter is now necessary, as 
nasty as the latter is cleanly, as offensive as 
the latter is innocuous. A more disagreeable 
nuisance than a young shopboy smoking a cigar 
does not infest the streets of London. An Irish 
market-woman, or a hodman with a dudheen, 
is tolerable; but to see the whelps, who make 
the air noisome almost wherever you go in and 
about the metropolis, is, indeed, an offence of 
mental and physical bile to the beholder. 

Their faces are generally of a lightish dun, 
smoke colour; their mouths, pursed up like 
moukeys munching soft apples; their eyes, 
bleary and dissipated ; their nostrils, as it were, 
disgusted with their mouths, and having a 
nightman twist and expression ; their air, most 
impertinent ; and their whole Puppy, at once 
ridiculous and provocative to kicking. We do 
not mention their continual and filthy squirts 
of expectoration, as they take the stinking roll 
of weeds from their dirty lips, and tip off the 
burnt ashes with an amusing consequence, and 
Staring about with a vacant stolidity; for, 
really, the picture is altogether so revolting, 
that even its grotesque absurdity fails to excite 
the laugh of contempt; and we cannot but 
pity the poor creatures, with their snivelling, 
turnip-built countenances, whilst we are an- 
noyed by their apish practice. 

Mr. Joseph Fume (which pronounced quickly 
sounds very like Mr. Joseph Hume) is, we pre- 


By Joseph 
London, 1839. 


sume, an assumed name ; and we are the more 
confirmed in this suspicion by not knowing any 
family so called, or being able to find it in the 
Directory or Red Book! But, be the writer 
who he may, and with all our objections to the 
subject, the little volume is an amusing one, 
and contains much popular information about 
tobacco; a few indelicacies are the only draw- 
back we have to allege against Mr. Fume’s 
performance. He sets out with an account 
of the origin and introduction, derivation 
and appellation, of the production in ques- 
tion, stating (from Oviedo’s ‘ Historia Ge- 
neral de las Indias,” edit. 1535) that “ it 
appears that tabaco was the name given by the 
Indians to the tube with which they used to 
inhale the smoke, and that certain persons er- 
roneously supposed that this was the name of 
the herb, or of the stupor consequent on the 
Indian mode of using it. From the light 
afforded by Oviedo, it is not difficult to trace 
the different meanings of the word: the ex- 
pression tomar tabaco,—literally, ‘to take a! 
pipe,’ — was used to signify the practice of) 
smoking; and subsequently the name tabaco 
was transferred from the tube or pipe to the 
herb. ‘The tobacco plant was known by several 
names to the native inhabitants of America. 
In Mexico it was called piecelt ; in Brazil, | 
petun; in Hispaniola, cohiba; and in other 
islands, yoli. The potato, which we also owe 
to America, was not so generally known in the 
New World, when it was first explored by 
Europeans, as tobacco: the natives of Mexico 
and the Antilles were accustomed to smoke the 
‘fascinating weed’ long before they were ac- 
quainted with the use of the ‘prolific root.’ 
The Indians of the continent, as well as those 
of Hispaniola, esteemed tobacco as a ‘ sacred 
thing.’ ” 

And it is added :— 

“ It may be worth while to remark here, that 
the Pythia, or priestess of Apollo at Delphi, was 
inspired, or excited to a state of frenzy, by a 
vapour, before she delivered her oracular re- 
sponses. Both Indians and Greeks, it seems, 
required to be stupified before they could re- 
ceive a knowledge of future events.” 

This, we think, completely proves how un- 
called-for the practice is in England; for, our 
Beeotians being already the stupidest of created 
animals, not excepting superannuated donkeys, 
it is a work of extreme supererogation in them 
to swallow tobacco vapour to increase their 
stupidity; and as for imparting to them a 
glimpse of futurity, the sottish-looking drivel- 
lers are not able to comprehend what they are 
about at the time present, when they are be- 
clouding themselves with puffs of inodorous 
fumigation. 

But, independently of the folly and useless- 
ness of smoking in our climate and with our 
habits, there is a still more serious consider- 
ation attached to the excess to which it is car- 
ried, and especially by the young in various 
employments, and by the poorer classes of the 
people. It is an expensive indulgence; and 
an honest shopboy, an apprentice to a trade, an 
ill-paid attorney’s clerk, and multitudes in many 
similar walks of life, cannot afford it. The 
two or three cigars a-day, not to speak of their 
attendant tippling, are a heavy cost to such 
persons ; and we firmly believe that a large pro- 
portion of the minor crimes committed in Lon- 
don and other populous places, owe their per- 
petration to the paltry exhibition of smoking. 
Thieving, robbing masters, breaches of trust, 
petty swindling, discontent, lying, idling, keep- 
ing bad company, resorting to demoralising 








haunts, are all the notorious fruits of this per- 


nicious habit; and the cells of Clerkenwell, 
Horsemonger Lane, Cold Bath Fields, and 
Newgate, contain hundreds of ruined witnesses 
to the truth of our statement, that most evil 
propensities and most guilty results have begun 
in procuring means to purchase the daily dole 
of tobacco, or of the deleterious stuff manu- 
factured and sold under that name. Even 
Chartism, in many the offspring of poverty and 
discontentedness, may be traced, in a consider- 
able degree, to this original cause. 

But we shall quit grave reasoning, and return 
to our author. After giving a good historical 
notice of the olden times of Raleigh, &c. Kc. 
he tells us :— 

“ The great plague in London, 1665, tended 
materially to confirm and extend the custom of 
smoking among the citizens, in consequence of 
certain doctors having asserted that the use of 
tobacco was good against the infection. It was 
also currently reported that the families of 
tobacconists had generally escaped the conta- 
gion. Tobacco might now be said to have been 
made free of the city: at the annual dinners of 
the different companies it was indispensable ; 
and there is reason to believe that pipes and 
tobacco were served at lord mayors’ feasts.* 
Unfortunately no artist has transmitted to us 
a view of the interior of Guildhall, with five 
hundred citizens ‘all alive and smoking,’ on 
the evening of lord mayor’s day.” 

In the polite mayoralty of Lord Wilson, how 
we may rejoice that wheresoever else the con- 
tagion has spread, it has been banished from 
the Mansion-house, the Guildhall, and the city 
barges and cutters. There is one green spot 
(not green fat of turtle spot) for recreation 
where the odious stench of tobacco is not 
allowed to intrude. In the city, not far from 
Spittlefields, and near to Smoke Alley, true 
gentility has taken up its abode; and the chief 
magistrate will hardly permit north -country 
coals, far less Orinoco, to be burnt within the 
bounds of his sovereignty. He feels that man- 
ners make the man; and the very apparel of 
our respectable resident citizens shews that they 
are not of the flash class (those, the city flash 
class, generally reside out of town, and are sad 
objects in their ** bang-up” orbits) who, if they 
cannot lard the lean earth, at least can poison 
the pure air, and are thus described :— 

** Gentlemen | Gentlemen !! ?], whether civil 
or military, who wear moustaches, are nearly 
all cigar-smokers; and it has been ascertained 
by a painstaking member of the Statistical 
Society, that out of every ten gentlemen who 
wear Macintoshes, nine, on an average, smoke 
cigars. Shipping-clerks, custom-house agents, 
and Mincing-lane brokers, are great consumers 
of tobacco in this form.” 

Moustaches, which may be bought at from 
fourpence to half-a-crown a pair, in the little 
barbers’ back shops in back streets ; blouses, 
cheap and nasty, shapeless and sheepstealing in 
outward appearance ; dirty hair and hands, the 
worst appurtenances of the tribe of Benjamin ; 
and cigars polluting the cireamambient atmo- 
sphere, are indeed the characteristics of these 
would-be gentlemen! Only look at ‘‘ the cri- 
turs ;” the last pilfered sixpence, perhaps, thus 
consuming : truly tobacco may in such instances 
be called ** the anodyne of poverty ;” and this 
might be some excuse for it, were it not also 
tuo frequently the cause as well as the cure, 
and the anodyne of thievery more than of 
beggary. ae ees ot 

* «© * You are sensible that children smoke more now- 
adays than even soldiers and carmen did heretofore ; and 
that more of this nasty stuff is spent at a beastly city feast 
than would have served the whole kingdom formerly.’ 
The Reasons of Mr. Bay’s changing his Religion.” 
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“Shame (says our author) on those who 
would harshly deprive the hard-working la- 
bourer of this indulgence! Sleek, well-fed, 
capon-rumped Quakers, who know not what 
toil is, are in particular opposed to the ‘ idle 
and wasteful habit’ of smoking and chewing, 
so much indulged in by the poor. Let such 
over-fed, over-righteous ‘ Friends,’ take for a 
while the place of some of our hard-working 
fellow-countrymen, and at eve, when their bones 
are aching with toil, and their minds incapable 
of exertion through bodily fatigue, let them, if 
they can, find solace ‘in the inward light of the 
Spirit.’ Let Obadiah take a few days’ exercise 
at ploughing, mowing, or reaping; breaking 
stones on the highway, or steel at Sheffield ; 
at coal-heaving on the Thames, or ballast-cast- 
ing on the Tyne; let him serve the bricklayers 
for a month, or turn stoker to a steam-boat for 
the same period; do a foremast-man’s duty in 
a voyage to Archangel or Quebec ; and, when 
he has tried any of these, he perhaps will be 
able to estimate the value of tobacco, in diminish- 
ing the sense of weariness, and of enabling the 
working man to go quietly to bed without wish- 
ing that ‘chaos were come again.’ Were 
‘ Friends’ practically acquainted with the bene- 
ficial effects of smoking, in checking incipient 
mental disease, it is probable that the Retreat, 
near York, would not contain so many inmates; 
for, notwithstanding the much-vaunted excel- 
lences of the Quaker mode of life, proportion- 
ably more persons of this sect become insane 
than of any other denomination of Christians 
in the United Kingdom.” 

What the Society of Friends have done to 
provoke this diatribe we know not; but we do 
know that they are about the cleanest class of 
people, both in person and dress, which can be 
found in Great Britain. And, perhaps, they 
may think with us, that a wholesome penny 
roll and a glass of sound beer would be better 
for ‘the hard-working labourer” than the 
whiff of a noxious, stupifying weed, destitute of 
nourishment and sustenance; or that a pound 
of juicy mutton was worth more to the poor 
than half a dozen pipes of short-cut or even a 
real (i.e. imposition) Havannah cigar! But 
Mr. Fume has stronger reasons to urge in 
favour of short cut. ‘* There is not (he de- 
clares) an instance on record of a person, how- 
ever suicidal his thoughts might be when filling 
his pipe, proceeding to carry his intentions into 
effect immediately after he had smoked it out.”? 
Oh! wonderful discovery, if true, though how 
ascertained we cannot surmise; that if you 
contemplate cutting your wizzard all the time 
you are replenishing your ‘‘ yard of clay” with 
shag, if you only take time to smoke it out, 
away flies your shagrine ; instead of stopping 
your breath, you resolve at all risks to puif on ; 
and as for separating your windpipe, you look 
forward to nothing so much as treating it with 
the companionship of a few pipes of tobacco 
every day, till your body is dried up and your 
fire is extinguished. Therefore be it granted, 
as the best argument in the case, that whilst 
you are smoking pig-tail, you are not likely to 
be committing suicide !! 

Come we now, however, to statistics :— 

‘In the United States, with a population of 
about 16,000,000 souls, Nigger, Yankee, and 
Indian, the annual consumption of tobacco is 
about 108,000,000 pounds, which is at the rate 
of nearly seven pounds for every man, woman, 
and child.” No time for self-murder among 
them ! And Mr. Fume gets sentimental :— 

A Pipe of tobacco, or a cigar, after a day’s 
hard exercise, whether mental or bodily, and 


appeased, may be fairly ranked amongst the 
most delightful and most harmless ofall earthly 
luxuries. It fills the mind with pleasing visions, 
and the heart with kindly feelings. A hard. 
working labourer, smoking by the side of his 
hearth at night, presents a perfect picture of quiet 
enjoyment. I see him now in my mind’s eye. 
He is seated in an old, high-backed, cushion- 
less arm-chair; but an easy one, nevertheless, 
to him who, from dawn till sunset, has been 
engaged in ploughing, threshing, ditching, or 
mowing. With one leg thrown over the other 
| he quietly reclines backward, and with an ex- 
pression of perfect mental composure, he gazes 
on the smoke that ascends from his pipe. There 
is a sentiment-exciting power in the smoke of 
tobacco when perceived by the eye, as well as 
a pleasing, sedative effect when inhaled; and 
those smokers who have any doubt of the fact 
should take a pipe with their eyes closed.” 

What a picture of rustic felicity, the hard, 
high-backed, easy chair; the leg crossed over, 
the sweet reclining as he eyes his pipe and does 
not pipe his eye! One of the embellishments re- 
presents this happy English labourer closing his 
peepers in the most doltish indifference, neither 
quite asleep nor quite awake, his dog is at his feet 
longing for a whiff, his wife is washing some- 
thing in a hand-basin, and looking at him with 
unutterable tenderness —the softened Juno of 
this clond-compelling Jove—and the fire is 
burning bright, and there is an air of comfort 
about the whole apartment which seems to say, 
‘I can well afford to smoke myself and tosmoke 
bacon.’ Would it were so in the cottage of 
every hedger, ditcher, thresher, reaper, and 
mower in the country! But alas! it is buta 
bottle of smoke. And if we were content to 
admit the harmless pipe at home, is that any 
reason why we should be suffocated with it in 
the crowded streets, be pestered with it on 
coaches and in steamers, and not even be able 
to enjoy a stroll in a sweet pastoral grove or 
lane without having the wholesome freshness 
destroyed by some of these locomotive human 
engines who are nuisances wherever they go ? 
Not so in the opinion of our author, who 
declares— 

**There is nothing like a cigar for whiling 
away the tedium of travelling ; to my fancy a 
real Havannah never smokes so pleasantly as 
on a coach-top, or the deck of a ship, more par- 
ticularly towards evening, when odours are 
most powerful, and the mind, perchance ex- 
cited by the ‘dying day’s decay,’ reverts most 
forcibly to the thoughts of absent friends.” 

Nevertheless he adds — 

*¢ Tailors’ trotters, young medical students, 
‘ walking the hospitals’ till duly licensed to kill, 
haunters of low billiard-rooms and sixpenny 
hells, raffish swaggerers in saloons, and pawn- 
brokers’ shopmen, are generally fond of smoking 
their cigars in the street : not, indeed, from any 
pleasure which it affords them, but from an 
opinion that it gives them a ‘ buckish air.’ 
The sight of a slim, tallow-faced, young man, 
with a dirty shirt and a pair of drills to match, 
looking as if he were about to puke when he takes 
his cigar out of his mouth to spit, as he struts 
along Piccadilly or the Strand, is almost enough 
to excite the risible muscles of a cabman’s horse, 
and to act sympathetically as an emetic on the 
stomach of a decent Christian. In foggy wea- 
ther, between eleven at night and two in the 
morning, a gentleman returning from the thea- 
tre or a social party may smoke a cigar without 
committing any breach of good manners.” 
Thus he goes on to excuse the sins he is 
inclined to by d—ing those he has no mind to. 





after the cravings of hunger and thirst are 


* The man who considers such a state of mind 





as an enjoyment, and who knowingly tries to 
induce it by continued smoking, may be justly 
denominated a tobacco sot, whether he wears a 
big-wig, or a pair of patched corduroy smalls. 
When the custom of smoking is indulged in to 
such an extent as to prevent a man from effici- 
ently discharging his duties, instead of being an 
innocent recreation, it becomes a detestable vice. 
The man who cannot restrain his passion for 
tobacco even for half a day, but must have his 
pipe wherever he goes, though the smoke may 
be offensive to the majority of the company to 
whom he is introduced, is a positive nuisance to 
society. The proper place for such a person to 
enjoy himself in would be a tap-room in Wap- 
ping, where smoking is allowed at all hours of 
the day.” 

And then the posthumous smell, the stale 
stench of the next morning on clothes and per- 
son, enough to make a hog sick—these are 
among the pleasurable essences of tobacco- 
smoking, with which the smoker affronts all 
decent society. And we may now copy the 
account of the various kinds of tobacco with 
which our isle is blessed, not to mention the 
many vile substitutes which are sold for them. 

(To be continued.]} 





Physic and Physicians: a Medical Sketch- 
Book, exhibiting the Public and Private Life 
of the most celebrated Medical Men of former 
Days ; with Memoirs of Eminent living Lon- 
don Physicians and Surgeons. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1839. Longman and Co. 

THERE is no class of writing whatever in 
which it is so difficult to be accurate as in bio- 
graphy. No care can guard against mistate- 
ments and misrepresentations ; and the utmost 
that can be done by great pains, industry, and 
research, is to avoid error and elicit truth as 
much as possible. The title of “* Sketch-Book” 
is so unpretending that we look for little more 
in the present instance than a compilation from 
the sources of “former days; and, with re- 
gard to the living, that sort of amusing anec- 
dote which does not invade the privacies of 
life, and such notice as the public knowledge 
of facts and circumstances may supply, not un- 
seasoned with that favourable interpretation 
which contemporary biography claims. 

Portraits of Sir H. Halford and Sir Astley 
Cooper embellish the volumes. 

Not looking for much original or certain 
matter, after what we have said; and having, 
indeed, observed several mistakes, we can only 
recommend those who would “ throw physic 
to the dogs,” to read Physic and Physicians, 
for the entertaining gossip they will find in 
these pages. Much is not new, and of more 
we may say, if not true, it is well enough 
invented; of which take the following exam- 

les -— 

. Dr. Mounsey, ‘ by way of ridiculing family 
pride, used to confess, that the first of his 
ancestors, of any note, was a baker and dealer 
in hops, a trade which enabled him, with some 
difficulty, to support his family. To procure a 
present sum, this ancestor had robbed his fea- 
ther-beds of their contents, and supplied their 
deficiency with unsaleable hops. In a few 
years, a severe blight universally prevailing, 
hops became more scarce, and of course enor- 
mously dear; the hoarded treasure was ripped 
out, and a good sum procured for hops, which, 
in a plentiful season, were of no value; and 
thus, the doctor used to add, ‘ our family 
hopped from obscurity.’ ” 

“It is a singular fact, that there are now 
confined in the public and private establish. 
ments for the treatment of insanity in London 
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and the neighbourhood, no less than sixty men 
and‘ women who consider themselves the legiti- 
mate but unacknowledged sovereigns of the 
country! One female patient insists upon 
asserting that she is the real Victoria, and that 
she was confined in a madhouse, in order ‘to 
prevent her from ascending the throne of her 
forefathers. This patient most pertinaciously 
affirms that she was sent to the asylum by 
Lord Melbourne, in order to make way for a 
lady with whom he was in love, and who now 
occupies the throne. It is most laughable to 
witness the pomposity with which this poor 
mad creature struts about the ward, exclaim. 
ing, ‘Fall back! clear the way for your illus- 
trious Queen Victoria.’ ” 

‘¢ A curious case is related, which shews that 
a person labouring under derangement of mind 
may be conscious of his infirmity. An in- 


triguing, unruly, vicious, male lunatic, was} 


detected with a piece of iron, which he had 
contrived to shape like a dagger, with a handle 
firmly fixed to it. Of course it was removed. 
He immediately became excessively abusive, 
and restraint was placed on him, and he was 
secured with handmuffs. On this he lost all 
command of temper, and, uttering the most 
revolting imprecations, exclaimed to his keeper, 
‘I'll murder you yet: I am a madman, and 
they cannot hang me for it!’” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Stranger’s Intellectual Guide-Book to Lon- 
don, for 1839-40. By A. Booth, F.S.A., &c. 
Pp. 152. London, 1839. Hooper. 

One of the most useful books of the kind we 

have seen, and one much wanted by those who 

visit the metropolis with a view to profit by its 
many excellent institutions. There are very 


many good accounts of its public societies, 
describing their objects, and pointing out the 


times and places where they meet. Exhibi- 
tions, museums, and other sources of delight 
and instruction, are also all clearly indicated ; 
and the stranger is put in the best way of 
availing himself of every opportunity of seeing 
what is worth seeing to advantage. It is a 
capital guide for every intelligent person. 


The Churches of London: a History and De- 
scription of the Ecclesiastical Edifices of the 
Metropolis. By George Godwin, jun., Ar- 
chitect, F'.R.S. and F.S.A., assisted by John 
Britton, Esq., F.S.A. &c. No. XXX. Lon- 
don, 1839. Tilt. 

Tue concluding number of a pleasing little 

publication, to which we have frequently called 

the attention of our readers during its progress. 

An unassuming preface thus describes its na- 

ture and character :— 

** An attempt has been made in the following 
pages to divest topographical and architectural 
descriptions of technicalities ; and, by the intro- 
duction of critical remarks on the buildings, 
biographical notices of eminent individuals 
connected with them, and by notes, illustrative 
of the manners and position of our ancestors, 
to render the work as interesting to the general 
reader as was consistent with its express pur- 
pose, —that of presenting a faithful account of 
the churches in the city of London. We have, 
perhaps, exposed ourselves to the remark, that 
we have sometimes departed in a degree from 
the received antiquarian maxim, ‘ prodesse 
quam delectare,’— that we have sought to 
please, as well as to instruct; but it is hoped, 
that the motive which influenced the departure 
(namely, the desire of inducing attention to 
the subject on the part of a large class of read- 
ers who, otherwise, might not have regarded 





it), will be deemed sufficient, on reflection, 
even by the most scrupulous antiquary. Apart, 
too, from this, we have endeavoured, by con- 
necting each building with various remarkable 
events and persons, to render the churches 
storehouses of pleasant memories (if we may so 
speak), and to invest them with an interest in 
the minds of their frequenters, distinct from, al- 
though connected with, their sacred character.” 

The work is, with great propriety, dedicated 
to the Bishop of London. 


A New and Complete Set of Traverse Tables ; 
shewing the Differences of Latitude and the 
Departures to every Minute of the Quadrant, 
and to five Places of Decimals: together with 
a Table of the Lengths of cach Degree of 
Latitude and corresponding Degree of Longi- 
tude, from the Equator to the Poles; with 
other Tables useful to the Surveyor and Civil 
Engineer. By Capt. J. T. Boileau, Bengal 
Engineers. 8vo. pp. 96. London, 1839. 
Allen and Co. 

Tuts copious title-page describes the nature of 

this very laborious work of figures and tables ! 

A single page of it frightens us to look at. 

What care and pains Capt. Boileau must have 

bestowed upon the whole mass of calculations ! 

To the seaman in particular, but also to the 

engineer and surveyor, it is, no doubt, a publi- 

cation of great value. 


History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the Catholic of Spain. By W. H. Prescott. 
3 vols. 8vo. London, 1839. Bentley. 
Ir is a good proof of the judgment of readers, 
when really valuable works like the present 
run so readily into new editions, as this history 
has done. Justice has been accorded to it by 
our larger reviews ; and few of the lesser cater- 
ers in the literature of the day, we believe, 
have failed to do their duty in recommending 
it to the attention it so eminently deserves. 
Under these circumstances, and considering 
the general knowledge which the public pos- 
sesses of the great merits of Mr. Prescott’s 
performance, we need not go into any details 
respecting this new edition. Suffice it to say 
that, on comparing it with the former, we find 
that many useful corrections have been made 
by the author, and that further authorities 
have been consulted and quoted in support of 
his staféments. Altogether the publication is 
so sterling in its matter, and so able in its 
execution, that it must always rank among the 
best historical productions relating to Spain 
which our language can boast. 

A Discourse on Ethics of the School of Paley, by William 
Smith, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. pp. 86. (London, 
Pickering.) —With due admiration of natural science, as a 

gnificent d ration of the existence of a God, Mr. 
Smith seems to think that the characteristics of the 


Divinity may be somewhat obscured by not looking suili- 
ciently beyond for his higher attributes. 








CRIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
S1rr,—Your facetious Cork correspondent, R.S., 
in your last Number, is rather severe upon our 
rulers, for having taken the very necessary 
precaution of having the value imprinted upon 
our shilling and sixpenny pieces. R. S. is, 
perhaps, not aware of the tact, that before this 
practice existed thousands of sixpenny pieces 
were gilded, and passed to the unwary as half- 
sovereigns. To such an alarming extent was 
this fraud practised, and so severely was it felt 
by the humble classes, that it was considered 
necessary, in order to counteract the evil, that 
the imprinting complained of by R. S. should 
be adopted.—Respectfully yours, I. 8. 

Grafton Street, Soho, 20th August, 1839. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Tue reception and election of members began 
on Thursday, in a large room in King Ed- 
ward’s School; and all information respecting 
the breakfasts, ordinaries, lodgings, meetings 
of the Sections, &c., continues to be furnished 
there. The general ordinary is fixed for 
Thursday, the 29th, in the Town Hall. 

At one o’clock this day (Saturday), the 
General Committee holds its first meeting in 
the library of King Edward's school; and on 
Thursday, at three o’clock, in the same place, 
to determine where the next meeting of the 
Association is to take place. From what passed 
last year at Newcastle, we presume there can 
be no doubt but that Glasgow will have the 
preference. 

The Sections, on Monday, are to meet as 
follows :— 

Section A. Mathematic and Physics—King Edward's 

School, New Street. : 

— B. Chemistry and Mincralogy—Copper Com- 
pany’s Room, Cannon Street. 

—— CC. Geology and Physical Geography—Philo- 
sophical Institution, Cannon Street. 

— D. Zoology and Botany—Athenxum, ‘Tem- 
ple Street. 

—  E. Medical Science ~ Medical School, Para- 
dise Street. 

— F. Statistics—Billiard Room, adjoining the 
News Room. 

—~ G. Mechanical Science —Shakspere Room, 
New Street. 

In case of the subdivison of any of the Sections, rooms 
will be appointed for the purpose. 

The Sectional Committees will meet on Monday, the 
26th of August, at ten A.m., and on every succeeding day 
of the week, at the same hour, in rooms adjacent to the 
Section Rooms, for the transaction of the business speci- 
fied in instructions delivered to the Secretaries of each 


Section. 

The Model Room will be open during the whole week 

of the Meeting, from eight A.M. to five p.m. 
Evening Meetings, at eight p.m. 

On Monday evening, the 26th of August, the first 
General Meeting of the Association will be held in the 
Town Hall; when the Rev. William Vernon Harcourt, 
F.R.S., and the president elect, will take the chair. 

On Tuesday evening the Town Hall will be opened for 
conversation. 

The arrangements for Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings are left for the determination of the General Com- 
mittee. 

On Friday evening the Town Hall will be opened for 
conversation. 

On Saturday evening the concluding General Meeting 
of the Associatidn will take place, when the proceedings 
of the General Committee, and the grounds of the several 
grants of money sanctioned by them, will be explained. 

Excursions, §c. —An Excursion to Dudley is planned 
for Friday, the 30th of August, for the purpose of allow- 
ing the non-resident Members of the Association an op- 
portunity of visiting the Iron Works, the Sedgley Hills, 
the Rowley Hills, the Limestone Caverns, and other in- 
teresting objects. A special programme will be prepared 
of the intended route and plan of this excursion. 

The Horticultural Exhibition will take place in the 
Botanic Garden, Edgbaston, on Wednesday the 28th, 
when the Members of the Association are invited to be 
present. 

We lament to notice the death of Mr. Corrie, 
whose eloquent pleading for Birmingham at the 
Liverpool meeting was noticed in our Gazetle. 
He was an accomplished man, and an honour 
to Birmingham in all its scientific and philoso- 
phical pursuits. His death will throw a shade 
of gloom on the meeting. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE DAGUERRE SECRET. 
Ar the weekly sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, on Monday last, the process of M. 
Daguerre, for the formation of photogenic 
drawings, was, as had been previously an- 
nounced, communicated to the public. From 
an early hour, all the seats allotted to the 
public were occupied ; and upwards of 200 per- 
sons, disappointed of gaining admission, were 
stationed in a crowd in a court of the Institute, 
and formed a kind of scientific émeute. Every 
body was anxious to hear the secret, every 
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body to catch the mot; all were desirous of 
learning whether their own scientific conjec- 
tures would be confirmed or not. 

At three o’clock, M. Arago commenced his 
explanation. We shall not attempt to follow 
the great savant through all the details of his 
long statement, a large proportion of which re- 
lated to the history of the discovery,—a subject 
already pretty wellknown tothe public: and we 
shall only mention as much of that part of it as 
belongs to Messrs. Niepce and Daguerre. Ina 
similar manner, our account of the process 
itself will be brief; both because M. Arago 
was obliged to give only a résumé of it, and 
because it is announced that, in a few days’ 
time, the documents communicated by M. Da- 
guerre, under seal to the Committee of the 
Deputies, on his grant, will be published, and 
the inventor himself will give a series of public 
representations of the actual performance of 
his method. 

M. Arago, after alluding to the history of the 
camera obscura, originally discovered by Porta, 
a Neapolitan chemist, reminded the Academy 
that, as early as 1566, the influence of light on 
what the alchemists termed June or argent 
corné (chlorure of silver), had been observed, 
and was mentioned in the work of Fabricius. 
A Frenchman, named Charles, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, had made 
use of a sensitive paper for the tracing of out- 
lines, by the action of light, but had died with- 
out leaving any account of his method. After 
this came the memoir of Wedgewood, of 1802, 
&e.; a part of the history of the discovery too 
well known to need repetition. The late M. 
Niepce, M. Arago proceeded to state, was living 
near Chalons-sur-Saéne, occupied in scientific 
pursuits, and appeared to have commenced his 
photographic experiments in 1814. His first 
connexion with M. Daguerre commenced in 


when removed from the camera obscura, into a 
mixture of oil of lavender and oil of petroleam,— 
a method that succeeded and augured still 
further improvement; for the image became 
visible like an ordinary engraving, and on 


representation permanent. As a further im- 
provement of this, M. Niepce used a new 
mixture of sulphuret of potassium and iodine ; 
but the light acted very slowly upon it, and the 
iodine, spreading itself over the surface, ren- 
dered the image confused and obscure. The 
oil of petroleum, first used by this gentleman, 





those points of the metallic surface, which had 
| been preserved from the action of light by the 
| shades, while it was of no effect on those parts 
| touched by the solar rays. 

It was at this stage of the invention that M. 
Daguerre’s labours were joined to those of M. 
Niepce ; and it is only after a long series of expe- 
riments, carried on with unwearied perseverance 
for many years, that, after M. Niepce’s death, M. 
Daguerre has at length resolved the problem to 
its present extent. We omit the history of these 
experiments, and pass on at once to the actual 
process as now used by its author. 

A sheet of copper, plated with silver, is 
washed carefully in a solution of nitric acid, 





‘on its surface, and especially any traces of cop- 
|per from the silver surface. 
| of friction is requisite in this process, but it 


specting the light parts,—being the very inverse 
of the action of the mercury. It may be sup- 
posed, therefore, observed M. Arago, that the 
light parts of the image are formed by an amal- 
gamation of mercury and silver, and the dark 


washing the sheet with distilled water, left the | parts by a sulphuret of silver at the expense of 


the hypo-sulphite of soda. M. Arago observed, 
that no satisfactory reason had yet been given 
for this latter part of the process. The sheet: 
is finally washed in distilled water, and the 
operation is terminated. 

The drawing, thus obtained, is perfectly in- 
sensible to the action of light, but it is liable to 


was found to have the property of attaching | injury, just like a crayon or pencil-drawing, and 


requires to be preserved under a glass. The 
jeffect of the whole is miraculous: and as an 
instance, we may mention that one of the 
drawings exhibited by M. Daguerre, on Mon- 
day, was the view of a room with some rich 
pieces of carpet in it; the threads of the carpet 
were given with mathematieal accuracy, and 
with a richness of effect that was quite mar- 
vellous. 

Such is the process of M. Daguerre; we 
must add, that it is found that the sun-light 
does not act equally well at all hours of the 
day, nor even when the sun is at equal heights 
above the horizon. Thus the effect is produced 
better at ten in the morning than at two in the 


| which removes from it all the extraneous matters | afternoon ; and hence the Daguerrotype may 


be of immense value in measuring the intensity 


A slight degree} of light. 


The camera obscura, employed by M. 


|must not be applied always in the same} Daguerre, may be put in a box two feet long, 


| direction. 
'with the friction used in a particular man- 


M. Daguerre has observed, that| two feet wide, and two anda half feet high: the 


price of the whole apparatus may be from 


|ner, a sheet of copper thus plated with silver! 400 francs to 420 francs; the price of each 
answered better than a_ sheet of silver) metallic sheet is about three or four francs. 


alone; and he infers from this, that voltaic 
agency is not unconnected with the effect. 
| When the sheet is thus prepared, it is placed 


M. Daguerre has intrusted the manufacture 
and selling of the apparattis, to the house of 
Alphonso Giroux, in the Rue de Coq, St. 


1826, when, through information received from |in a closed box and exposed to the vapour of| Honoré. 


an optician at Paris, he learned that this gen- 
tleman was engaged in an’ independent se- 
ries of photogenic researches, and especially 
In trying to fix the images of the camera ob- 
scura. They associated their labours in 1829, 
after M. Niepce had visited London in 1828, 
and had presented his memoir on his photogenic 
discoveries to the Royal Society. It is proved 
that for the photographic copying of engravings, 
and for the formation of plates for engravers, 
m an advanced state of preparatory sketching 
of the subject, this gentleman was, in 1826, 
possessed of the secret of making shades cor- 
respond to shades, light parts to lights, demi- 
Unts to demi-tints, &c. ; and that he also knew 
how to make his drawings so produced insen- 
sible to the ulterior action of light. The act of 
partnership, drawn up between M. Niepce and 
M. Daguerre, and which afterwards stood good 
between his son and the latter gentleman, states 
that some entirely new methods had been dis- 
covered by M. Daguerre, and that they had the 
advantage of being able to reproduce images 
from sixty to eighty times more rapidly than by 
‘le processes previously adopted. 

It appears that M. Niepce,.in his own photo- 
graphic researches, had first made use of a sheet 
of silver covered with the purest bitumen 
(called, in Fr 
been previously dissolved in oil of lavender. 
He used to heat this sheet of silver till the oil 
Was com 
whitish 
face. 


the focus of the camera obscura, and obtained 


~ image of the object; but the trace was 
| visible. To obviate this imperfection, 
“ Siepee next thought of plunging the sheet, 





iodine. This vapour is made to pass through 
a very fine sheet of gauze, to render its dis- 
|tribution more equable over the surface 
of the silver, and in order to effect this 
object (which is quite indispensable) more 
certainly, the sheet has a small metallic 
rim raised round all its edges. A thin coating, 
of a yellow colour, is thus formed on the surface 
of the sheet, which is estimated by M. Dumas 
at not more than the millionth part of a milli- 
metre in thickness. ‘The sheet, when covered 
with this substance, is of the most excessive 
sensibility to light; and is thus ready for the 
camera obscura. M. Daguerre, in the instru- 
ment which he uses, employs a piece of un- 
polished glass, which he brings first of all into 
the focus of the lens, in order to determine the 
exact point at which the sheet should be placed ; 
and, as soon as this is determined, the sheet is 
placed accordingly. A few seconds, or minutes, 
according to the time of day, the state of the 
atmosphere, &c., suffice for forming the photo- 
genic image ; but it is hardly, if at all, visible 
on the surface of the sheet. To make it so, 
the sheet is placed in another box; and ex- 
posed to the vapour of mercury, heated to 60° 
Reaumur, or 167° of Fahrenheit. One of the 





most curious circumstances attending this part 


ance, Bitume de Judée), which had | of the process is, that the mercury must act at 


a certain angle. If the drawing is intended 


|to be seen vertically, it must be suspended 
pletely evaporated, and only a kind of |over the mercury at an angle of 45°; if it 
powder remained adhering to the sur-jis to be seen at an angle of 45°, it must 
He then placed the sheets so prepared in | be suspended horizontally. 


On being taken 
out from the mercury-bath, the sheet is plunged 
into another bath of the hypo-sulphite of soda ; 
this solution attacking the parts upon which 


ithe light has not been able to act, and re- 


We need hardly say that the most enthusiastic 
cheers responded from the grave benches even 
of the Academy, on the termination of M. 
Arago’s description; and the President, M. 
Chevreul, complimented M. Daguerre in the 
warmest terms.” 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES, 
(The works of Modern Artists,) 

At the Eastern Institution, Commercial Road. 
Sets the wind in that quarter? May it blow 
a fair, gentle, and prosperous gale! Wholly 
neglected by the legislature, and by the state, 
in these times, when, as Shee said some thirty 
years ago (and it as true now as it was at 
that period), ‘* commerce and politics are thé 
two gulfs which, in this country, swallow up 
every liberal consideration,” it becomes an im- 
perative duty on modern art to send out little 
squadrons of discovery, for the purpose of 
ascertaining on what hitherto unknown coast a 
descent may be most happily accomplished. 

In former days we should have been puzzled 
to discover in what way to reach the ‘* where- 
abouts” of this exhibition. Now, however, 
we had no difficulty on that point. Jumping 
into a Blackwall omnibus, we were, in the 
course of half an hour, set down at the door of 


* It seems to us that, beautiful as this process is upon 
metallic substances, much of the utility of photogenic 
copying will be lost, unless the artist and traveller can 
use paper instead of copper, silvered, iodined, and mercu- 
rialised, The images produced by M. Daguerre are ex- 
quisitely correct, but gloomy-looking. They resemble 
moonlight pictures done in ink, We also hear from 
Paris, that M. Collat has succeeded in his method of 
copying busts, statues, or other solid objects, with mathe- 
matical precision. ‘This is, perhaps, as remarkable a dis- 
covery as the photogenic; and one that may be applied 
to many valuable purposes». L. G. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ution fur ‘‘ the small charge | ing with the genial warmth of their fire-sides, 
of one ”’—shilling ! jand enlivened with the presence of their in- 
The hall of the Institution is large, and | mates and guests, enjoying the recreations and 
well-proportioned: so large, indeed, that, al-| pastimes, or celebrating the festivals, of our 
though the number of pictures hung on its ancestors. Thus, not only the domestic archi- 
walls amounts to 335, it has been found neces- | tecture of past ages, but the costumes and habits 
sary to ‘curtail it of its fair proportions,” by of England in ‘ the olden time,’ are brought 
at least a fourth in length. Originally con-| before the eye; and in attempting this, the 
structed for concerts, the room is by no means artist has endeavoured to place himself in the 
well adapted to the display of works of art. position of a visitor to these ancient edifices, 
Although it is evident that every effort has whose fancy peoples the deserted halls, stripped 
been made to obviate the evil, such is the posi- of all movable ornaments, and looking damp 
tion of the windows, that the effect is at once and cheerless, with the family and household of 
dazzling and gloomy ; the eyes of the spectators | the ‘old English gentleman’ surrounded by their 
are put out, and the pictures appear to be in! every-day comforts, sharing the more rare and 
what painters call ** a half-tint.” bounteous hospitalities offered to the guests, or 
But, in spite of this drawback, we were partaking of the boisterous merriment of Christ- 
much pleased with the collection. Of course, a mas gambols. ‘Those who have seen, or may 
majority of the works have appeared in other hereafter visit, the places delineated, may per- 
exhibitions, and have already passed under our haps think that the artist has not in all cases 
critical notice. Even if it were not so, at the given the views of the building in which the 
close of the season, and after the town has general structure is seen to the best advantage : 
been satiated with remarks on art, we should anticipating this objection, he begs to observe 
abstain from particular comment. When, that his aim has been to select the most cha- 
however, we state that at the Exhibition in the racteristic points of each edifice, and such as 
Commercial Road, may be found some of the exhibit the ancient style unchanged by subse- 
cleverest productions of Allen, Bartholomew, quent alterations. This principle he has studi- 
Barraud, Bewick, Boddington, Buss, Campion, ously kept in view, in the hope that his book 
Childe, Clint, Corbould, Miss Corbaux, Mrs. may be equally acceptable to the antiquarian 
Criddle, Dadd, Drummond, Duncan, Essex, and to the lover of the picturesque; being 
Fisk, Mrs. Gent, Harrison, Hofland, Horsley. anxious by its means to disseminate.and cherish 
Huggins, Johnston, Joseph, Joy, Kidd, Lance, (in so far as his humble efforts may tend 
Lewis, Linton, Maclan, Martin, Noble, thereto) the taste that is now so rapidly in- 
Oliver, Park, Pasmore, Pidding, Pitts, Poole, creasing for the cld English style of domestic 
Phillips, Priest, Rothwell, Shepherd, Stark, architecture; and to prove to all who would 
Mrs. Seyer, Tennant, Weigall, Wilson, Wood, study its remains, that—at least, so far as this 
Zeitter, and a host of others, we trust we have subject is concerned— 
done enough to induce ‘“‘the wise men of the * Not harsh and rugged are the ways 
East,” to vindicate the character which has Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers. 
been so long attributed to them, and to avail We are charmed with the delineations of the 
themselves of the opportunity thus unexpectedly buildings (especially of the interiors) ; we are 
afforded of establishing a reputation for taste charmed with the strict adherence to the fa- 
and vertu. shions and usages of the time, as regards the 
furniture, pictures, ornaments, and other acces- 
; NEW PUBLICATIONS. sories of the scene; we are charmed with the 
Mansions of England in the Olden Time ; con- skilful, in some cases, the almost magical and 
sisting of Twenty-six existing Views of some deceptive, effect of the light ; we are charmed 
of the most characteristic Features of the with the united force, delicacy, spirit, and trans- 
Domestic Architecture of the Tudor Age; and parency of the execution ; but that which we are 
also illustrating the Costumes, Habits, and more charmed with than all the rest, for it is 
Recreations of our Ancestors. Drawn on the most rare and valuable species of excellence, 
Stone, in the Tinted Style, with raised Lights, is the happy and appropriate introduction of 
from his own Original Sketches (made ex- figures, both singly and in groups, full of cha- 
pressly for this Work), by Joseph Nash. racter, expression, feeling, and action. As 
Printed, with the latest Inprovements in striking specimens of this particular and crown- 
Lithography, by C. Hullmandel. London, ing beauty, we refer to ‘* Doorway, East Bar- 
1839. M*‘Lean. sham ;” ‘ Hall, Hatfield ;” ‘* Ockwells ;” 
WE do not recollect the precise time when we * Hall, Ockwells;” ‘“ Hall, Wakehurst” (su- 
noticed in the Literary Gazette the specimens perlative!); ‘¢ Terrace, Bramshill ;” ‘* South- 
of this beautiful work, which, at an early am;" “ Drawing-room, Boughton-Malherbe ;” 
period of its preparation, were circulated by |‘ Entrance to’ the Grand Staircase, Holland 
Mr. M‘Lean; but we perfectly recollect the House ;” ‘Entrance to the Hall, Sutton 
admiration that we felt and expressed with! Place;” ‘ Drawing-room, Haddon Hall ;” 
respect to them. It is with great satisfaction |‘ Bay-window in Dining-room, Haddon Hall,” 
we now say that the anticipations in which we and “ Long Gallery, Haddon Hall.” 
then indulged have been completely fulfilled in : 
the splendid volume before us. Of the general THE DRAMA. 
— of its contents, bas hs do better (px impulse given to dramatic literature by Mr. Mac- 
than adopt a part of Mr. Nash’s own descrip-'| ready, whether or not it may lead to any lasting results, 
tion :— _ honourable to our age and country, has been exemplified 








“Tn producing a set of views of the pice) jy so striking 2 manner by the efforts it has induced, that 
turesque architecture of the mansions of Eng! wo are tempted to bring into one view a glance at those | 
land, the artist’s object has been to present | productions which may be said to have sprung, either | 
them ina new and attractive light ; not 4S partially or entirely, from that source. Knowles, Tal-! 
many of them now appear, gloomy, desolate, | gourd, and Bulwer, have already been disposed of in our | 
and neglected, but furnished with the rude pages as their publications appeared; but the following | 
comfort of the early times of ‘ merry England,’ | list presents an ample field beyond, whereon we might | 
or exhibiting the more splendid luxury and expatiate for a month tocome. Landor and Willis, per- 
elegant hospitality of later periods: in short, to| haps, do not regularly fall within our category; as the 
represent ‘ the stately homes of England’ glow-| former has not written for the stage, and the latter bes, 


longs to another clime; but still, as their works may be 
attributed to the prevailing influence, we have thought it 
advisable to make them swell the catalogue. ] 


1, Andrea of Hungary, and Giovanna of Naples. By Wal. 
ter Savage Landor. 8vo. pp. 184. London, 1839, 
Bentley. 

2. The Tragedy of Count Alarcos. By the Author of 
**Vivian Grey.” 8vo. pp. 108. London, 1839. Colburn. 

3. Blanche of Navarre. A Play. By G, P. R. James, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 98. London, 1839. Longman and Co. 

4. Two Ways of Dying for a Husband. 1. Dying to Keep 
Him; or, Tortesa the Usurer. 2. Dying to Lose Him; or, 
Bianca Visconti. By N. P. Willis, Esq. 8vo. pp. 245. 
London, 1839. Cunningham. 

5. Catiline; or, the Roman Conspiracy. A Historical 
Drama, in five acis. By J. Edmund Reade, Esq., 
author of ‘* Italy,” ‘* The Deluge,” &c. 8vo. Pp. 131. 
London, 1839. Saunders and Otiey. 

6. Festus. A Poem. 8vo. pp. 361. 


Pickering. 
7. Aristodemus. A Tragedy. 8vo. pp. 98. Edinburgh, 
1839. W. Tait; London, Boone, and Simpkin and 

Co.; Dublin, Cumming. 

8. Gertrude and Beatrice; ov, the Queen of Hungary. A 
Historical Tragedy, in five acts. By George Stephens, 
author of the ‘* MSS. of Erdely.” 8vo. pp. 104. Lon- 
don, 1839. Mitchell. 

9. The Lords of Ellingham. A Drama, 
8vo. pp. 144. London, 1839. Fraser. 

10. The Landgrave. A Play, in five acts. With Dramatic 
Illustrations of Female Character. By Eleanora Louisa 
Montagu. Pp. 286. London, 1839. Smith, Elder, 
and Co, 

TEN dramatists, and ten different publishers,—every man 

his bird! Nothing could be more appropriate than the 

division of labour; and our only hope is that, in some of 
the cases, it may not be also a division of loss. 

Mr. Landor’s two plays are connected in dramatis per- 
sone, the whole belonging to the story of the famous 
Joan, Queen of Naples. We do not find in them much 
dramatic interest, nor are the dénotimens such as to make 
amends for this deficiency. The fanciful spelling of til, 
stil, &c., is not, perhaps, worth noticing; nor, perhaps, 
the confusion created by finding a Fiammetta in the first 
play, and no such name in the list of characters. ‘The 
former seems to intimate affectation, and the latter hurry, 

We come, then, to look for poetry, imagination, and 
fine classic allusion and imagery, as the features with 
which the author shall charm and captivate us; and 
though there are a few fine passages, we are obliged to 
confess that here, too, we are doomed to disappointment. 
The following, however, is worthy of Mr. Landor :— 

** Maria. How can we love... 

Giovanna (interrupting). Mainly, by hearing none 

Decry the object; then, by cherishing 

The good we see in it, and overlooking 

What is less pleasant in the paths of life. 

All have some virtue if we leave it them 

In peace and quiet; all may lose some part 

By sifting too minutely bad and good. 

The tenderer and the timider of creatures 

Often desert the brood that has been handled 

Or turn’d about, or indiscreetly look’d at. 

The slightest touches, touching constantly, 

Irritate and inflame.” 


The next isa pleasant turn upon a celebrated saying :— 


London, 1839. 


By Henry Spicer 


‘* Filippa. Honours are joys great as such breast can 
hold. 


old. 
Giovanna. The happy, then, in courts are num- 
less : 


We hear the contrary. 
Filippa. Never believe 
This, nor another ill report of them. 
Giovanna. What? 
Filippa. That the great are not great to their valets; 


’Tis but their valets who can find their greatness. 


But playfulness is not the author’s forte. Ex. gr.:— 


«« Fiammetta. Thou art not noble; say thou art most 
noble : 
Norman—half-Norman—quarter-Norman—say it. 
Boccaccio. Say an untruth? 
Fiammetta. Only this one; my heart 
Will faint without it. I will swear to think it 
A truth, wilt thou but say it. ’Tis a truth: 
Thy only falsehood thou hast told already, 
Merely to try me. If thou art noble— 
Noble thou art, and shalt be! 
[She sobs and pauses: he presses her hand to his bosoi. 
Who gainsays it? 
Boccaccio, A merchant's son, no better, is thy slave, 
Fiammetta ! 
Fiammetta (smiling), Now art thou disguised, indeed. 
Come, shew me specimens of turquises, 
Amethysts, emeralds, diamonds—out with ‘’em. 
Boccaccio. A merchant’s, and poor merchant's, som 
am I; 
Gems I have none to offer, but pure love 
Proof to the touclistone,—to the crucible. 
Fiammetta. What, then, or who is noble, and thou 
not? 
I have heard whispers that myself am not so, 
Who am King Robert’s daughter. We may laugh 
At those who are, if thou and I are none. 
Thou art my knight, Giovanni! There now; take 
[Giving him her scarf. 
Thy patent of nobility, and wear it. 
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Boccaccio (Kisses it). What other but were cobweb 

after this? 
Fiammettae Ha! kiss it! but take care you don’t 
kiss me. (Runs away.” 


The opinion of courts is not, we fear, exaggerated :— 

« Giovanna. Oh! for ministers 

To guide my counsels and — my people! 

I would call round me all the good and wise. 

Sancia (returning) Daughter! no palace is too small 
to hold them. 

The good love other places, love the ficlds, 

And ripen the pale harvest with their prayers, 

Solitude—solitude—so dread a curse 

To princes, such a blight to sycophants, cad 

Is their own home, their healthly thoughts grow in it. 

The wise avoid all our anxieties : 

The cunning, with the tickets of the wise, 

Push for the banquet, seize each vacant chair, 

Gorge, pat their spaniel, and fall fast asleep.” 

In places, it seems, as if instead of original English, 
Mr. Landor had translated, and badly translated, from 
a foreign language: such, for instance, as the idiom— 

«* Why are not come those fools?” 
But we conclude with three sterling English lines :— 


«« Maximin ! there are more lies done than said. 
Son! when we hesitate about the right, 
We're sure to do the wrong.” 


Sooth to say, these are but scant examples from two 
dramas, and from so deservedly esteemed a pen; but 
Homer nodded sometimes, and Landor appears to us to 
have been rather sleepy all through Andrea of Hungary, 
and his widow Giovanna of Naples, 


2. Alarcos is introduced by Mr. Disraeli, with a dedica- 
tion to Lord Francis Egerton, beginning thus:— 


‘* | dedicate to a poet an attempt to contribute to the 
revival of English ‘Tragedy: a very hopeless labour, all 
will assure me. When I commenced this drama, there 
were certain indications which induced me to believe that 
the public taste was recurring to the representations of 
that stage which has afforded us so much of national de- 
light, wisdom, and glory. These indications have already 
vanished; and one is almost tempted to admit the theory 
of those ingenious critics, who maintain that the Englis' 
drama has performed its office, and that, in the present 
state of civilisation, it has no functions to fulfil.” 


Upon this we might remark, that though Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Francis should fail, owing to the want of that 
peculiar talent which leads to success in dramatic compo- 
sition, the argument is not quite so clear as to the hope- 
lessness of English tragedy, nor so conclusive of the Eng- 
lish drama having been swallowed up in the gulf of 
civilisation. Men may be accomplished scholars, and 
even possess genius in other lines of literature, and yet 
be altogether incompetent to produce even a tolerable 
vaudeville; and therefore it is to draw a non sequitur 
to infer thence that there can be no other men capable of 
sustaining the highest elevation of dramatic literature. 
Mr. Disraeli continues :— 


‘* The theory is a very plausible one; but what theory 
was ever true? And who can deny that a fine play, 
finely performed, is among the noblest productions of 
art? This age, denounced as anti-poetical, seems to me 
tull of poetry, for it is full of passion.” 

As for the age being full of passion, we should like to 
know what age was not? ‘ Anti-poetical : "—whilst there 
are skies, green fields, seas, mountains, joys, wretched- 
ness, youth— 

* Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm,” 
there will be poetfy, in spite of all the utilitarians and 
useful-knowledgians in the world, This play was, it seems, 
yp. were as the writcr rambled among the Sierras of 
Andalusia, and— 


Count, Has thou still foes? 
Alar. I trust so; I should not be what I am, 
Still less what I will be, if Hate did not 
Pursue me as my shadow, Ah! fair wife, 
Thou knowest not Burgos. Thou hast yet to fathom 
The depths of thy new world. 

Count. I do recoil 
As from some unknown wo, from this same world, 

I thought we came for peace. 

Alar. Peace dwells within 
No lordly roof in Burgos. We have come 

For triumph. 

Count. So I share thy lot, Alarcos, 

All feelings are the same. 

lar. My Florimonde, 

I took thee from a fair and pleasant home 

In a soft land, where, like the air they live in, 

Men's hearts are mild. This proud and fierce Castille 

Resembles not thy gentle Aquitaine, 

More than the eagle may a dove,—and yet 

It is my country. Danger in its bounds 

Weighs more than foreign safety. But why speak 

Of what exists not? 

Count. And I hope may never.” 

Alas! the catastrophe turns on Alarcos getting to love 
Solisa, the Infanta of Castille, with more of passion than 
his own Florimonde of Aquitaine; and the termination is 
very fatal. His ambition is powerfully portrayed :— 

«* Alar. Prosperity ! 

Men call them prosperous whom they deem enjoy 

That which they envy; but there’s no success 

Save in one master wish fulfilled, and mine 

Is lost for ever.” 

Nor his aim more happy. Hear her speak :— 

*« Solisa. And wherefore do I smile when I should sigh ? 

And wherefore do I feed when I would fast ? 

And wherefore do I dance when ! should pray ? 

And wherefore do I live when I should die? 

Canst answer that, good sir? Oh! there are women 

The world deem mad, or worse, whose life but seems 

One vile caprice, a freakish thing of whims 

And restless nothingness; yet if we pierce 

The soul, may be we'll touch some cause profound 

For what seems causeless, Early love despised, 

Or baffled, which is worse; a faith betrayed, 

For vanity or lucre; chill regards, 

Where to gain constant glances we have paid 

Some fearful forfeit : here are many springs, 

Unmarked by shallow eyes, and some, or all 

Of these, or none, may prompt my conduct now.” 

At page 56, we would hint that ‘‘trifle” is not a verb 
active, and to say that a ‘‘ tongue trifles the church’s ear” is 
not catholic English : but we must not indulge in verbal 
criticism, or slight objections, of which we have noted a 
few. Alarcos is a stirring drama; and the elements of 


LL ae ee 
Yet the plot will not bear a close examination ; and it is 
difficult to reconcile the leading characters, Falcone and 
Tortesa, with truth and nature, from the beginning to the 
end: the former becoming much worse, and the latter 
much better, than we have any right to expect. The 
Juliet portion of the story, when the heroine takes a 
sleepy potion, which mimics death, is not so well 
wrought out; and the author’s being obliged to frame 
strange laws for Florence, as it were, only to bring about 
his finale, has a very awkward effect. One odd law might 
pass, but two odd laws are, like two evening guns, too 
much in a single play. But with these blemishes there 
are high redeeming points, and a power of imagination 
and description, beyond any thing we could have expected 
from the generally slight order of Mr. Willis’s prose 
works. We commence with an apostrophe to Money :— 


*« Oh, omnipotence of money ! 

Ha! ha! Why, there’s the haughtiest nobleman 

That walks in Florence. He!—whom I have bearded— 

Checked—made conditions to—shut up his daughter— 

And all with money! They should pull down churches 

And worship it! Had I been poor, that man 

Would see me rot ere give his hand to me. 

I—as I stand here—dress’d thus—looking thus— 

‘The same in all—save money in my purse— 

He would have scorn’d to let me come so near 

That I could breathe on him!” 

An effect of the same agent is again humorously deli- 
neated in a conversation between Angelo, a poor painter of 
great genius, and his serving man, Tomaso :— 


“Tomaso. Thou a genius! Look! Master Angelo! 
Have I not seen thee every day since thou wert no bigger 
than thy pencil ? 

Angelo. And if thou hast ? 

Tomaso. Do I not know thee from crown to heel? 
Dost thou not come in at that door as I do?—sit down in 
that chair as I do ?—eat, drink, and sleep, as 1 do? Dost 
thou not call me Tomaso, and I thee Angelo? 

Angelo. Well! 

Tomaso, Then how canst thou havegenius? Arethere 
no marks? Would I clap thee on the back, and say good 
morrow ? Nay, look thee! would I stand here telling 
thee in my wisdom what thou art, if thou wert a genius ? 
Go to, Master Angelo! I love thee well, but thou art 
comprehensible ! 

Angelo, But think’st thou never of my works, Tomaso? 

Tomaso, ‘Thy works! Do I not grind thy paints? Do 
I not see thee take up thy palette, thy foot thus, 
and dab here, dab there? I tell thee thou hast never done 
stroke yet, I could not take the same brush and do after 
thee. ‘Thy works, truly !” 

The Duke patronises Angelo, and a large sum is awarded 
him for a picture—and mark the difference :— 

** Enter Tomaso, with two bars of money. 
be Tomaso, For the most excellent painter, Angelo, two 





tragedy, wickedness, headlong { suffer- 
ing, and nobility of nature, are mixed up in it with con- 
siderable force and effect, 


3. Blanche of Navarre is, we believe, the first dramatic 
essay of Mr. James, so popular in historical and fictitious 
authorship. It seems to us to be deficient in attributes 
to fit it for successful representation; but, as a poetic 
dialogue, to be by no means unworthy of the writer's 
reputation. Entertaining this opinion we shall not enter 
into the plot, but content ourselves with two or three 
specimens of the style and sentiment :— 

«* On earth whichever way we turn our eyes, 

We are surrounded closely by a cloud, 

A sullen mist, which renders all confused 

E’en close at hand, and veils each distant thing 

In rayless darkness ; yet as we advance 

Gives the same space to light, at every step 

Disclosing new events, first faint and dim, 

Then clearer, till they touch us as they pass, 

Whirled thro’ the narrow circle of our ken. 

The while to guide us, reason holds a torch, 





« That was the season of life when the heart is quick 
with emotion, and the brain with creative fire; when the | 
eye is haunted with beautiful sights, and the ear with 
Sweet sounds ; when we live in reveries of ifi | 


Dim and ill-lighted o’er the one right path, 
And fancy, in the cloud, bearing her lamp, 
Flits round, like wild fires on some midnight moor.” 





14 | 
performance, and the future seems only a perennial flow 
of poetic invention.” 

And he adds :— 


“* Dreams of fantastic youth! Amid the stern realities 


b morning :— 

«¢ Oh, that the splendid scene, where God's pure truth 
And universal love, in tides of light, 

Pours, as if fountains of eternal splendour 

Were opened in the east, to flood the heaven 





of existence I have unexpectedly achieved a long-lost 
purpose.” 
. We trust that the whole of these expressions are poet- 
ical, and surely cannot fancy that the dreams of the bard | 
oo Dn ag - a to be, disturbed by any ‘* stern | 
ies.” In the pla y ith- | 
poy al _ Y, at any rate, we have poetry with. 
“Countess, Something has chafed thee ? 
Alareos, What should chafe me, child? 


And when should hearts be light, if mine be dull? 

Is not mine exile over? Is it nought 

1'o breathe in the same house where we were born, 

And sleep where slept our fathers? Should that chafe? 
Count. Yet didst thou leave my side this very morn, 


pee Pe a mony should ever count 
Amid thy life most happy; when we meet 
Thy brow is clouded. _ 
Alar, Joy is sometimes grave, 
And deepest when ’tis calm, And I am joyful, 
If it be joy, this long-forbidden hall 
Once more to pace, and feel each fearless step 
Treads on a baffled foe. 





With plenty-bearing rays; counselling man, 

E’en by the very aspect of the sky, 

To deeds of peace, and love, and charity —— 

Oh, that this glorious scene should be a place 

Of hate, malevolence, and calumny ! 

Look where the morning light rests peacefully, 

Like a good father’s blessing, on those towers 

By the Tafalla gate.” 
The approach of night :— 

«« The night which shall conceal us must be nigh ; 

For lo, where that high cloud above the hill 

Grows rosy with the sun, which sets far off, 

Hid by the mountains from our eyes! More red 

And redder still it grows, while we see nought 

To call those blushes us, like some fair cheek 

Colouring at a distant signal, known 

To one fond ear, but heard by it alone. 

Now fades the red away again, as if 

Emotion made the very vapour pale.” 

4. Tortesa, by Mr. Willis, has, we learn, been performed 
with great applause in America; and, both as regards 
poetry and acting qualities, not without deserving it. 


d ducats! The genius of my master flashes upon 
me. The Duke’s greeting and two hundred ducats! If 1 
should not have died in my blindness but for this eye- 
water, may I be hanged. (Looks at Angelo.) He isstudying 
his picture. What an air there isabout him—lofty, unlike 
the vulgar! Two hundred ducats! (Observes Angelo’s hat 
on the table.) It strikes me now that I can see genius in 
that hat. It isnot like a common hat. Not like a bought 
hat. The rim turns to the crown with an intelligence. 
(Weighs the ducats in his hand.) Good heavy ducats! 
What it is to refresh the vision! I have looked round, 
ere now, in this very chamber, and fancied that the fur- 
niture expressed a melancholy dulness. When he hath 
talked to me of his pictures, I have seen the chairs smile, 
Nay, as if shamed to listen, the very table has looked 
foolish. Now, all about me expresseth a choice peculi- 
arity—as you would say, how like a genius to have such 
c ! What a painter-like table! ‘Two hundred ducats ! 

Angelo. What hast thou for supper? 

Tomaso. Two hundred ducats, my great master! 

Angelo (absently). A cup of wine! Wine, Tomaso ! (Sits 
down.) 

Tomaso. (So would the great Donatello have sat upon 
his chair! His legs thus! His hand falling thus !) ( Aloud.) 
There is nought in the cellar but stale beer, my illustrious 
master! (Now, it strikes me, that his shadow is unlike 
another man’s—of a pink tinge, somehow—yet that may 
be fancy.)” 

This is Speen enough; but we proceed to select some 
of the higher passages :— 

Woman's Love. 


«« Woman loves once ne The heart 
Is born with her first love, and, new to joy, 
Breathes to the first wind its delicious sweetness, 
But gets none back! So comes its bitter wisdom! 
When next we think of love, ’tis who loves us!” 
A Portrait. 
««T saw asoul! 

His eyes were light with it. The forehead lay 
Above their fires in calm tranquillity, 
As the sky sleeps o’er thunder-clouds. His look 
Was mixed of these—earnest, and yet subdued— 
Gentle, yet passionate—sometimes half godlike 
In its command, then mild and sweet again, 
Like a stern angel taught humility! 
Oh! when he spoke, my heart stole out to him ! 
There was a spirit-echo in his voice— 
A sound of thought—of under-playing music— 
As if before it ceased in human ears, 
The echo was caught up in fairy-land!” 

An Artist's Feeling. 





«« My sout is drunk with gazing on this face 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





1 reel and faint wi: 


In what sweet world, 
Have It i 


th it. 
its ts before? 
know them. Likea troop of long-lost friends, 
y pencil wakes them with its eager touch, 

And they spring up, rejoicing. » I'l gem 

‘The heaven of fame with my irradiate pictures, 
Like kindling planets—but this glorious one 

Shall be their herald, like the evening star, 
First-lit, and lending of its fire to all. 
The day fades—but the lamp burns on within me. 
My bosom has no dark, no sleep, no change 
'To dream or calm oblivion. I work on 


When = stops. The light tints fade. Good 
night 
Fair image of the fairest thing on earth, 


Bright Isabella! 
Love. 
#* You are a woman, though your brow’s a rock, 
And know what love is. Ina ring of fire 
The tortured scorpion stings himself, to die— 
But fove will turn upon itself, and grow 
Of its own fang immortal!” 
A Touching Voice. 
« Hast never heard him speak 
With voice unlike his own—so melancholy, 
And yet so sweet a voice, that, were it only 
* The inarticulate moaning of a bird, 
The very tone of it had made you weep?” 
Unequal Attachments. 
“* See here! There was a small, earth-creeping mole, 
Born by the low nest of an unfledged lark. 
They lived an April youth amid the grass— 
The soft mole happy, and the lark no less, 
And thought the bent sky leaned upon the flowers. 





Europeans. The train between New York 
and Baltimore has two cars fitted up in a 
splendid manner for the use of the ladies, and 
such gentlemen as have ladies in charge. 
These cars are elegantly curtained, carpeted, 
and adorned with costly mirrors; and at the 
ends of each of the cars, opening into them, is 
a magnificent sanctum sanctorum, for the e2- 
elusive use of the ladies, in addition to which a 
stewardess is appointed to wait upon them. 
The other carriages (we are informed) are so 
jadapted as to communicate with each other, 
forming a continuous promenade through the 
whole, with seats on the sides for ovcasional 
resting. 

Paris in Hot Water.—Artesian Wells,—At 
the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, M. 
Arago stated that he had that morning been 
making some thermometrical experiments of 
the Artesian well at Grenelle, in order to ascer- 
{tain the temperature at the depth which had 





feet. When the workmen had reached 460 
metres the chalk was of a green colour, indica- 
ting the proximity of water. Since then the 


August). This ancient popular German tradi. 
tion, on observation, has been found within 
these few years to be a fact, which engages the 
attention of astronomers. The inhabitants of 
Brussels can bear witness, that in the night of 
the 10th this year St. Lawrence shed abundance 
of tears.— Brussels Paper. 

Steam on the Continent.-The Royal Aca. 
demy of Sciences of Berlin, appreciating the 
utility of the works published by the Comte de 
Pambour, and particularly of his ** Theory of the 
Steam Engine,” which has just appeared in this 
country, has, in its sitting of the 6th of June, 
jelected him, by unanimity of votes, a member 
of the Academy.— Berlin Letter. 

Agriculture.—A Professorship of Agriculture 
jis about to be established at Oxford; which 
example Cambridge will probably follow. 
|. Restoration from Drowning.— Dr. Fair- 
| brother, of Clifton, has restored animation, after 
jimmersion in the water for a quarter of an 





{already been attained, viz. 483 metres, or 1584/ hour, by stopping the mouth and sucking the 


jfoul air from the lungs through the nostrils, 
| Whilst respiration was promoted by pressing on 
i the abdominal muscles on the sides. 





chalk had become mixed with clay, and of a; 





earl ay the fledgling got his wings; ° = ated ; “ 
rth Bay tayo oe, che becnes doen dark colour, a still stronger indication that the | LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Seoneg hems his nest, and, buoyantly, away sheet of water which it is intended to reach is! A new edition of Gulliver's Travels, in monthly parts 
Fled forth to meet the morning. Newly born near. M. Arago used the thermometer of M. | is announced, illustrated by Woodcuts, after Designs by 


Seem'd the young lark, as in another world 

Of light, and song, and creatures like himself ; 
He soar’d and dropp’d, and sang unto the sun, 
And pitied every thing that had not wings— w 
But most the mole, that wanted even eyes | : a i 
To see the light he floated in!” spheres, might not injure the bulb; six thermo- 


| Grandville, and with Notes and Elucidations from various 
| Original and Manuscript Sources ; An Essay on Philoso- 
| gate and Satirical Fictions; and A New Life of Swift, 
| by Dr. W. C, Taylor. 

| The Scottish Peerage.—A continuation of Robertson's 
| Collection of * Proceedings relating to the Peerage of 
Scotland,” which terminates at April 1788, is announced 


Walferdin, and after having taken all the 
| necessary precautions in order that the pressure, 
hich at such a depth is equal to 50 atmo- 


With this very sweet similitude we close our extracts' meters of the same kind were successively let 





from Tortesa the Usurer, which would have been a better 
drama had not the author determined to make it end 
happily, and warped circumstances to that effect, instead 
of letting events take the natural course where such pas- 
sions were afloat, and then it must have had a tragic 
catastrophe. 

Bianca Visconti was an earlier production of the same 
hand, and has been two years on the New York stage. 
We shall therefore make free to pass it without encroach- 
ing on our rather limited space by further observation on 
the author’s dramatic talent, which he has established so 
firmly by his later work. 


| 


Haymarket.—Macready’s appearance here in 
Othello, and the Lady of Lyons, has filled the 
theatre to the ceiling. ‘The drama continues, 
its triumph, and need only be conducted with | 
judgment, propriety, and spirit, to ensure its 
great success. 

English Opera.—On Thursday evening, Sca- 
ramuccia was to have been performed, but Mr. | 
Balfe was obliged to make an apology, in con-' 
sequence of Mr. Leffler being too drunk to 
play his part.* This person’s unfortunate pro- 
pensity has been but too often apparent on the 
stage; from which such conduct must, if pers | 





| 


severed in, banish him for ever. Mr. Stansbury ; 
has undertaken his office, and Svaramuccia was | 
reannouneed for last night. 

Strand Theatre.—Aun eccentric and most 
laughable dramatic sketch, called A Good 
Night's Rest, and supported entirely by Messrs. 
Bennett and J. Lee, has been produced here. | 
It is full of whim and fun, and very cleverly. 
acted, so as to keep the audience in the merriest | 
possible mood from beginning to end. 





VARIETIES. | 

American Railroads.—From the following 
(copied from the * National Intelligence”), it | 
appears that the Americans, in railroad arrange- | 
ments, go pretty considerably a-head of us poor 


* Mr. Balfe made a manly address to the audience, and 
read the following extraordinary note from the offender :— | 
‘Dear BALFE,—I am very I have drank so 
much claret. I can’t play to-night ; r ek it. } 
“« Yours faithfully, 
“* ADAM LEFFLER.” 
The audience received it.in proper spirit: whilst they 
hissed the writer, they did justice to the manager, by their 
warm plaudits at the conclusion of his apology, 





dow 


had elapsed after the boring, in order that the 
heat which this work might have communicated 
should have subsided. ‘The thermometers were 
left in the well for 36 hours. ‘The heat at this 
depth was 27 degrees of Reaumur, or 923 of 
Fahrenheit, being about 23 metres for each 
degree of temperature. M. Arago expressed a 
hope that no water might be found for 100 me- 
tres more, as in that case there would be a 
permament hot spring at the very gates of 
Paris.— Times. 

Zoology.— The French Jardin des Plantes 
has recently received a black bear from Kamt- 
schatka ; an emu, and a rare species of crocodile, 
from the South Seas; tea plants from the 
Brazils ; and other botanical rarities. 

Important Discovery.—Extract of a letter 
from New York, dated July 1, 1839 :—“ I must 
now draw your attention to a subject which 
will shortly make considerable noise in the 


‘scientific world. Doctor H. H. Sherwood, with 


whom I have been acquainted more than 30 
years, has invented a mathematical instrument, 
whereby, without the aid ofa quadrant, sextant, 
or chronometer, and without taking a celestial 
observation, it is practicable and easy at sea and 
on land, by night or by day, in cloudy or clear 
weather, to determine the latitude and longitude 
of any place on the surface of the globe, with 
the greatest accuracy ; and also to determine the 
variation and inclination of the magnetic needle, 
at all places and at all times, past, present, and 
future. He is now publishing his work, and 
will visit England some time this season.”— 
Jersey Paper. 

Falling Stars.—Duving the night of Friday 
and Saturday last, the 9th and 10th of August, 
the heavens were bestrewed with little falling 
stars of extraordinary brightness. Mr. Forster 
| counted above six hundred of them. It is not a 


\little singular that the peasants of Franconia 


{and Saxony have believed, for ages past, that 


St. Lawrence weeps tears of fire, which fall 
from the sky every year on his féte (the 10th of 


n to a depth of 481 metres, care having 2 


|in a supplementary volume, commencing at the period 
| where Mr. Robertson concludes, and brought down to the 


|been taken not to lower them until 36 hours | day of publication, by William Turnbull, Esq., Advocate, 


F.S.A., Scot., &c. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Course of Mathematics for the Use of Students at 
Addiscombe, by the Rev. J. Cape, Vol. I., 8vo. 15s.—His- 
torical Records of the British Army, 7th Dragoon 
| Guards, 8vo, 8s.—Little Fables for Little Folks, ls. 6d.— 

First Principles of Religion, new edition, revised by Hon. 

Mrs, J. Talbot, 2s.—Aiken’s Calendar of Nature, 18 De- 
| signs by Cattermole, 12ino. 2s, 6d.—De Porquet’s History of 
England, 12mo, 4s. 6¢.—The Zoology of Capain Beechey's 
Voyage to the Pacific, 4to. 5. 5s.—Coney and Giles’s 
Church Architecture of the Middle ages, Part I., folio, 21s. 
—Historical Society’s Anglo-Saxon Charter, cura J. M. 
Kemble, Vol. I., 8vo, 12s.—A Summer Day at Hampton 
Court, by E. Jesse, f.cap, 5s.—Recreations in Geology, by 
R, M. Zornlin, f.cap, 4%. 6d.—Australiana ; Thoughts ou 
Convict Management, by Captain Maconochie, vo. 8». 
—Blindness; a Poem, by A. Park, post 8vo, 1UWs.—The 
| Jewel; Poems selected by T. Sloper, 12mo, (s.—Biogra- 
| phical Memoirs of Celebrated Physicians, Surgeons, c., 
imperial 8vo. 21s.—Gideon, the Mighty Man of Valour, 
8vo. 10s.—A Flora of Liverpool, by T. B. Hall, f.cap, Ge. 
—Lectures to Young Men, by J. Hawes, D.D., 18mo. 
1s. 6d.—The God of Prévidence, the God of the Bible, by 
A. Carson, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—J. Bawring’s Minor Morals, 
Part ILL., f.cap, 5s, 6d.—Hearn’s Guide to Salisbury, 12mo. 
2s.—Guide to Peterborough Cathedral, 12mo, 2s. 6d.— 
Petroni and Davenport's Pocket Italian Dictionary, 2 vols. 
12mo. 15s.—R. Armstrong on Steam-Engine Boilers, 2d 
edition, 8vo. 8s.—J. Hart on Oblique Arches, 2d edition, 
imp. 8vo. 8s.—The Minister of Andouse, by the Rev. H. 
Mowes, f.cap, 4s.—Biblical Cabinet, Vol. XXIV., Witsius 
on Prayer, f.cap, 7s.—Dr. S. Davidson's Lectures on Bib- 
lical Criticism, 8vo. 14s.—Christ the Way, &c., by the late 
Rev. J. Brown, new edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Wanderings 
in Germany, &c., by E. Wilkey, 8vo. 8s.—Hlustrations of 
Constantinople and the Seven Churches of Asia, fiist 
series, 4to. 1, 11s. Gd. 
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August. Thermometer. | Barometer. . 
Thursday... & | From 52 to 65 29-67 to 258 
Friday ---- 16 core 5B 70 | 2057 ++ 3 
Saturday -- 17 5 66 29°58 
Sunday «+--+ 18 50 + 67 | 2000 of 
Monday ++ 19 53 G1 | 2986 29-02 
Tuesday -+ 20 seee 46 oe 5S 29-05 + 2004 
Wednesday 21 39 «+ GW | 3008 solo 


Winds, S.W. and N.W. i 

Except the 2st; generally cloudy, with frequent and 
eavy showers of rain. 

Rain fallen, *8375 of an inch, 

Edmonton. Cuanies HENRY ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

«« A. M.” will not do yet. 
We can 
«C,G. L,’ 


Ives of the contributions of 





mot ayail ourse 
, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 

The Members of the Association are respectfully informed that 
Osborn and Sons, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, next Door to the 
Post-office, have for Sale Hawkins’s Everlasting Pen, made of 
Gold, tipped with a Metallic Alloy, as much harder than Rho- 
dium as Steel is harder than Lead: will endure longer than the 
Ruby; yields Ink as freely as the Quill; is as easily wiped, and, 
if left unwiped, is not Corroded. Five Years’ constant Use of 
this elegant Pen has not produced sensible wear. Invented by 
JOHN isa AC HAWKINS, Civil Engineer, Life Member of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
Manufactured under his Direction. 

Sold wholesale at his Office for British and Foreign Patents, 
Ch ancery Chambers, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London; 
Oifice Hours, Ten till Four; and, retail, by coy reg ty ornhill; 
cae 162 New Bond gr Roake and Varty, a Strand; 

Lund, 24 Fleet Street; T. Lund, 57 Cornhill; Smith, 
be Pa lace Row, Tottenham Court, New Road; in E then by 
Sanderson and Son, 32 St. Andrew Square; and in Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne, by Currie and Bowman, 33 Collingwood Street. 

£& 

A Writing Pen to fit into an ordinary handle ...... 1 0 

A Ditto in a handle for the pocket . 15 

A Ditto with Mordan and Co.'s ever- “pointed : pencil 110 

A Ditto, ditto, with reserve of leads ....ss-eeree 1i¢ 

August, 1839, 


On the 30th instant, 


YAS’S ILLUSTRATED ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, with Engravings, from Designs by Grandville, 
Part I. Price 1s. 

“ Perhaps there exists no work, either ofinstruction or enter- 
tainment, in the English language, which has been more generally 
read, and more universally admired, than the Life and Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. It is difficult to say in what the 
ebarm consists, by which persons of all classes and denominations 
are thus fascinated ; yet the majority of readers will recollect it 
as among the first works that awakened and interested their 
youthful attention; and feel, even in advanced life, and in the 
maturity of their understanding, that there are still associated 
with Robinson Crusoe, the sentiments peculiar to that period, 
when all is new, all glittering in prospect, and when those visions 
are most bright, which the experience of after-life tends only to 
darken and destroy.”—Sir Waurrr Scort. 

Rk. Tye 50 — 


Notice to » PUBLISHERS. _To be Sold, 


a MS. of Twenty-one elegant Extracts from Sir W: alter 

Scott's Novels, for the Use of Schools, with explanatory Notes in 
French, to facilitate the Translation. Also, a Key to the same 
Work, arranged by a Professor of long experience in Teaching. 

This MS. claims the attention of the Trade. ‘To be seen at 
Mr. T. Bradburn’s, 30 Eaton Street, Pimlico, who will treat with 
the Purchaser, the Author being Abroad. Also, in progress, 
Notes, in French, to the Italian Work of *‘ I Miei Priginoni,” by 
Pellico, to facilitate the Translation into French; and an pened 
Translation into French of the same Work, as a Key, correspond- 
ing with the Notes. The Notes may be published separately, 
and will be comprised in a book of from Two to ‘T'wo and a Half 
Sheets. 


NE.- THIRD “SHARE of NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES to be SOLD, yielding a considerable 

Profit, Three ‘Thousand Pounds are required tor the Purchase. 

A Gentleman of political influence would find his Objects assisted 

by embarking in those well-established and lucrative ‘Newspapers. 

Letters to be addressed (post-paid) to L. M., care of Messrs. Grey 
and Fell, Booksellers, Piccadilly. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 30th instant, 
\ JALENTINE VOX, the VENTRILO. 
QUIST. Part VI. price 1¢ 
“ One of the most amusing and deeply interesting publications 
of the day.”—Observer, 
2. Heads of the People, Part XI. 
- ‘T'yas’s Illustrated Shakspere, Y: a V. 9d. 
ry Tees 's IlInstrated Napoleon, Part VII. 1s. 
5. Tyas’s INustrated Robinson wig Part I, 
6. Heads from se ‘holas Nickleby, S ae ‘Gd. each. 
i. Tyas, £0 Che: mapalde. 


PRIZE cnn 
few days, will be published, an Essay 
7 , 
N the INF LUENCE of POETRY on 
the MIND. Which obtained a Prize by the adjudica- 
tion of Sir E. Lytton Bulwer, Bart. 

“ For elegance of diction, and force of reasoning, it has rarely 

been surpassed.”—Southwark Journal. 

London : R. a 13 —_ Street. 


On August 31, roe a Sees Seg areas and Concluding 


IVES of EMIN NENT. LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC MEN of FRANCE. 
By MRS. SHELLEY, &c. &c. 
Being Vol. 117 of Lardner’s Cyclope dia, 
i detailed Catalogue of the entire Contents of the Cabinet 
yclopedia, from its commencement in 1829 to its completion in 
March 1 Al, may be had gratis, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 


FF A 


On Monday, the 26th instant, will be published, by Hugh. Cun- 
Ningham, 3 St. James’s a ao ‘tnd’ Geos Davey 
ree Street, Bristol, in royal 8vo., ; 

" 
‘| HE LITTLE OLD MAN ofthe WOOD; 
or, the Tale By re omical Stick. A Poem. 
T. H. SEALY. 
With an eel Ring by George Cruikshank. 


BOOKS plier mg THIS DAY. 
/ith Woodcuts, f.cap 8vo. 
SUM MER?S DAY at HAMPTON 
COURT ; being a Guide to the Palace and Gardens. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Author of “ Gleanings in Natural History.” 
John Murray, Aibemarie Street. 


RAVELS in WESTERN INDIA, 
embracing « 


Visit to the Sacred Mountains of the Jains, 
and the most celelt.:ated Shrines of the Hindu Faith, between 
Rajpootana and the Indus, and an Account of the Ancient City 
of Nehrwailla. 
By the late Lieut.-Col. JAMES 
Author of‘ The Annals of Raja e 
In 1 handsome 4to. vol. bound in cloth, pri J. 138. 6d. ‘This 
Work is embellished with Nine Plates and Vignettes, beautifully 
engraved from Sketches by Mrs. Hunter Blair. 
Wa. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


HE BOOK of the THOUSAND NIGHTS 
and ONE NIGHT, from the rg of the Egyptian MS, 
as Edited by W. H. MACNAGHTEN, 1 isq. B.C.S,, done into 


English 
By HENRY TORRENS, Esq, B.C.S., B.A. 
And of the Inner Temple. 
Volume I. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

This volume, printed in Calcutta, contains Fifty Nights, 
amongst which will be found many new Stories, and has the 
advantage of containing the whole of the Poetry of the original, 
hitherto untranslated, 

be m. H. Allen and Co, 7 Leadenhall Street, 





rice 4s, pes ery in cloth, 
N APPEAL to MOTHERS in behalf of 
SUFFERING INFANCY; addressed chiefly to those 
who intrust their Children to the Supeyintendence of Nurses, or 
other hired Domestics. 
By a LADY, 


WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
I. 
| Rati ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY, 
for the Use of Beginners. With 300 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 
120. 10s. 6 


II. 
Jesse's Gleanings in Natural History. 
4th edition of the Three Senes, in 2 pocket vols. with Woodcuts, 
f.cap 8vo. 12s, 


Ill, 
The Journal of a Naturalist. 
A new and cheaper edition, with Plates, post 8vo. 9s, 6d, 
IV. 
Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmonia. 
3d edition, with Illustrations, f.cap 8vo. 12s. 


v. J 
Sir Humphry Davy's Consolations in Travel. 
4th edition, f.cap, 6s. 


VI. 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
5th edition, with 227 Illustrations, 4 vols. 12mo. 28s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


HE BRITISH ey FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. XVII. 


on its. 
Waagen on Art in England: Pictures and Picture-Cleaners. 
A Rural Police. 
‘The Corn-Laws, Hungary and the Baltic, 
Wheaton on the Law of Nations. 
lamartine’s Poems. La Chute d’un Ange. 
England, Austria, and Turkey. 
. The State of the Nation, The C hartists. 
.» Church and State. The Russo-Greek Church. 
R. and J. E, Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Sv agpegin 








“‘ Written in the best spirit and i and the producti 
of a mind quite capable of treating the important subject as it 
deserves. from the cradle to the school-room the author points 
out the errors which have ees existed in the mode of con- 
ducting infant education.”— Weekly True Sun, Aug. 4, 1839. 

“« A very useful book for the deactiption of persons for whom it 
isintended. It must excite the astonishment of every thinking 
person, how so many children escape the innumerable perils of 
infancy from the neglect and carelessness of their young and old 
nurses.’’—Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

London: Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster 
Row ; and sold by all other Booksellers. 
ap Svo, in elegant cloth, price 6s.; or rich silk, gilt leaves, 7s. 
\ H &£E E \ Dy A 
By THOMAS SLOPER. 

A Collection of Poems, Sacred, Domestic, Narrative, and Lyri- 
cal, selected from the most eminent Modern Poets, with the 
especial view of making the Volume an instructive and appro ri 
ate Present for Young Persons, a Poetical Class-Book for the Use 
of Schools, and a valuable Treasury of the best Works of our 
highly esteemed Authors. 

London: R. Groombridge, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row; 
sold by T. and W. Boone, New Bond Street; Moore, Store 
Street, Bedford Square; and to be had ofall Booksellers in Town 
and Country. 


MURCHISON'S GEOLOGY. 
2 vols. royal 4to. with large Geological Map, Views, coloured 
Sections, and numerous Plates of Organic Remains, 
YHE GEOLOGY of the SILURIAN 
REGION, or Border Counties of England and Wales. 
By RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Esq. F.R.S. 
/ice-President of the Geological Sec iety. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street; Wrightson and Webb, and 
all other Booksellers, Birmingham. 


HAND-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 
FAA ine so Nor for the Netherlands, the 
Rhine, and North Germany. New edition, post 8vo. 10s. 
2. Hand-Book for South Germany and the 
Danube. 9s. 6d. 
3. Hand-Book for Switzerland and Savoy, 10s. 
4, Hand-Book for Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 


way, and Russia. Map and Plans, 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


_ NOW READY. 
GORE’S COURTIER of the 
DAYS of CHARLES II, 
In 3 vols. post 8v0, 


Also, just ready, 


Morton; an Autobiography. 
3 vols. 


I. 
Little Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians. 
y John Poole, Esq. 
Author eb Paul Pry,” &c. 2 vols. 
- Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great viteintaiareieeih Street. 


AL EY’S EVIDENCES of - CHRIST- 
IANITY is the new work in ——_ 's Christian 

— price 2s.; which elegant Series also con 
. Elisha, unabridged, by the Author of Elijah ‘the 4 Tishbite,” 


8. 9 
. Cecil’s Life of Newton, 9d. 
. Hannah More's Practical Piety, 1s. 4d. 
4. Scott’s Force of Truth, 6d. 
5. Melmoth’s Great Importance.of a Religious Life, 6d. 
And on the 30th of September will appear 


Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in 


the oe of Man. ¢ 
- T, Warren, 8 Cehaey Saemnent. ‘Sold by R. Tyas, 
50 








ew Burlington Street, August 23. 


R. BENTLEY will publish during the 
present Month, the — NEW WORKS:— 


Victories of the British Army. 
By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” 5 
2 vols. 8vo. with eharacteristic I!ustrations and Portraits. 


Il. 

Mr. Theodore Hook’s Jack Brag. 
Complete for Six Shillings, embellished with Engravings, 
forming the New Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 


Ill. 
Treland: Social, Political, and Religious. 
By Gustave - Beaumont. 
z lated, with Lil tes, by W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 
2 vols. poet 8vo. 
Also, just published, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Confessions of a Thug. 
By Captain Meadows Taylor, 
Of the Service of His Highness the Nizam. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her a 





SIR bier SCOTT'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
‘OR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Ing hick. a with a Map, 10s. bound and lettered, 
HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 
the Earliest Period. to the Close of the Rebellion 1745-6; 
contained in “ tay of a Grandfather.” 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Robert Cadell, ——— Whittaker and Co. London; 
and all Booksellers. 


10th edition, revised and greatly onternnd 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 


LEDGE; comprising an English Dictionary, an Eng- 
lish Grammar, a Universal Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a 
Chronological Analysis of General History, a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, &c, &c. 8s, 6d. cloth; 108. 6d. roan gilt. 
«We have here, in a form ohesiniy adapted for the traveller's 
1 id generally useful sanienen 
which it has ever fallen to our, lot to notice.” —Athene: 
Also 2d edition, uniform in size and price, of 
THE BIOGRAPHIC: AL TREAS sURY 
Containing Memoirs of nearly 12,000 Todividaals. 
« A valuable repository for biographical reference." —Lit. Gaz. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co, 








STANDARD NOVELS FOR SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
Price only 6s, bound, with a Portrait of the Author, &c. 
M®2 THEODORE HOOK’S SAYINGS 

AND DOINGS. Third Series. 
Forming the new volume of 
COLBURN’S STANDARD NOVELISTS. 

A selection of the best works of Fiction, of the most distin- 
guished English writers, which cannot be procured in any other 
collection. 

wanted Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





TOURNAMENTS IN AYRSHIRE. 
Dedicated by permission to the Earl of Eglinton. 
Beautifully printed, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


OURNAMENTS; or, the Days of 


Chivalry. Its Origin, Nature, and Effects; Knighthood, 
its Ceremonials, Qualities, and Incidents, Ancient Armour, 
Horses for Tilting, Sports, Laws of the T. enna Account of 
the most celebrated and curious Tournaments, 





eapside, 


London; W, Strange, 21 Paternoster Kow ; a oul Booksellers. 





‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. ” 
AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS. 


By D. P. BLAINE. 











PART I. 


THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT STATE OF FIELD SPORTS. 

Rude Methods om for capturing Animals by the Primitive Races of Mankind—Progress of Sporting after the Diffusion of Mankind—The Field Sports of Asia, of Africa, 
of America, of Europe—British Field Sports ; their Progress from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest—National ‘iports of England, of the Welsh, of the Scotch, of 
the Irish—British Field Sports, from the Norman Conquest to the Time of James the First—Popular Athletic Games of Great Britain: Wrestling, Cricketing, and Skating— 
Games of the Ball ; Rackets, Tennis, Golf, &c.—Archery of Great Britain, Ancient and Modern. 


PART II. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FIELD SPORTS. 
Their Moral Character — Benefits derived from them, to both Body and Mind — The Anatomy and Physiology of Animal Bodies — The Exterior Form of Quadrupeds—Geogra- 
phical Distribution—Effects which varied Temperature, Food, and Domestication, have on them—heir igrations, Hibernation, and Means of Offence—Longevity, Decay, 
and Death—The Art of Preserving their Bodies after Death—The Instinctive and Rational Endowments of Animals, Py ; 


PART III. c 


PRACTICAL SPORTING-HORSE RACING. 
The Origin of Horse Racing — History of the Racer of Former and Present Days— Of Horses: those of Africa, Asia, America, and Europe — Horses of Great Britain — The 
English Racer—His Proportions of Body—Breeding and Rearing—Breaking and Training—Paces—Stable Management, &c. &c.—The Practice of Racing—Its Speculative 
Character—Localities of Racing or Race-Courses—Rules, Regulations, and Laws of the Jockey Club, &c. &c. 


PART IV. 


HUNTING. 
Its History, Ancient and Modern — Conventional Terms used in Hunting — Natural History of the Dog — Of Hounds: their Breeding, Rearing, Kennel Management, Feeding, 
and General Treatment, in Health and Disease—Training, Conditiouing, and Multiplication—Practice of Fox Hunting, Hare Hunting, Deer Hunting, Red Deer Hunting, 
Fallow Deer Hunting, and Roe Hunting—Otter Hunting—Badger Hunting—Hunting the Marten and the Wild Cat. 


PART V. 


COURSING, 
Its Character as a Field Sport—Natural History of the Greyhound—Breeding, Rearing, and Training—The Ancient and Modern Practice of Coursing—Match Coursing ; its 
Localities, and Rules and Regulations—Simple or Unmatched Coursing. 
PART VI. 


HAWEING. 

Systematic History of Birds—Their Structure and Functions—Phenomena of their several Actions, as Walking, Swimming, Climbing, Perching—G ‘aphical Distribution— 
Their Incubation and Means of Preserving the Vitality of their Eggs— Method of Pinioning them with Safety—General Economical Uses of the Feathered Races. 

The Practice of Hawking.—Birds of Prey ; Vultures, Eagles, Falcons, and Hawks—Formation of their Wings, Beaks, and Talons, as Characteristics of the Degree of their Nobi- 
lity, and of their Efficiency in capturing and tearing to Pieces other Birds — Methods of procuring Falcons and Hawks, by taking them from the Nest or by the Trap — The 
Apparatus used in Taming and Training them to Hawking Purposes—Their Mewing, Hooding, Feeding, and Imping of their Feathers—Their Flyings at the Heron, Kite, 
Pheasant, Partridge, Rook, Magpie, and Water-Fow), fully described. 

PART VII. 


SHOOTING. 

Explosive Substances.—The Greek Fire—Gunpowders—Percussion Powder—Fire-Arms—The Fowling-Piece—Proving Gun-Barrels—Calibre or Bore, Length, Weight, and Neces- 
sary Strength of Barrels—Mode of Boring—Their Range, Force, Regularity of Effect, Recoil, Safety, &c. 

The Rifle Gun, and Modern Improvements.—The several Parts of a Gun described—Breechings, Locks—The Flint-Lock—Detonating or Percussion Lock—The Improvements of 
— ap emp ee considered as regards Size for various Shootings; also the Quantity and Quality of them—Copper Caps—Cap Chargers—Shot-belt, and Shooting 

abiliments. 

The Practice of Shooting. — Examination and Trial of a Gun — Methods of Loading — Proper Proportions of Powder and Shot—The Art of Shooting Flying-—-Dogs employed in 
Shooting, as the Setter, Pointer, Spaniel, and Retriever, traced from their Origin—Their Breeding, Breaking, and Appropriation to their several Uses. 7 

Grouse Shooting.—Black Cock--The Ptarmigan, with the most celebrated Localities resorted to—Partridge Shooting—Red-legged Partridge Shooting—Quail Shooting—Pheasant 
Shooting—Woodcock Shooting—Snipe Shooting—Ruff and Reeve Shooting—Land and Water Rails, Dotterel, Knot, Plover, Curlew, the Heron, Bittern, and all the nume- 
rous Kinds known by the term Wild-Fowl, from the gigantic Swan to the diminutive T'eal—Pigeon Shooting—The Battue and Rook Shooting. 


PART VIII. 


COCK FIGHTING. 
The Antiquity of Training Birds to Fight, as of Quails in the East--Feeding, Trimming, and Handling the Game-Cock. 


FART IX. 


FISHING. 
Systematic History of Fishes.—The Linnaan Arrangement—Their Anatomy and Physiology, Organs of Sense and Motion — Digestive, Respiratory, and Reproductive Systems— 
Diseases and Migrations—Division into Fresh and Salt-Water Fishes—The Importance of Fishes to Mankind. ; ‘ ' 
The Practice of Angling.—An ae paratus; Rods, Lines, Floats, Fishing-Hooks, Reels, Landing-Net, Gaff, Clearing-Ring — Disgorger—Drag-Hook—Minnow Kettle—Min- 
now Net—Fish Pannier—Tackle Pocket-3ook, &c. &c.—Directions for the Manufacture, Preservation, and Repair of Fishing-Tackle. 
The Localities of Angling, Abroad and at Home.—Angling divided by its Months—Prognostics of Weather—Its Pleasures, Pains, and Dangers—Hortatory Remarks adapted to the 
Subject, particularly to the Treatment of Persons apparently drowned. pe ‘ 204 
Baits: Living and Dead, Natural and Artificial—Entomology of An ling, or Living Insects, Flies, Worms, Caddis, Gentles, Grubs, and Beetles ; Pastes, Ground-Baits, Artificial 
Representatives of Living Animals, Sham Fish, Frogs, Ke. — The principal Fish Angled for in England: the Minnow, Bullhead, Loche, Gudgeon, Bleak, Dace, Graining, 
Roach, Rud or Red Eye, Orf, Bream, Barbe), Carp, Tench, Perch, Ruff, Trout, Grayling, Gwiniad, Red Char, Gilt or Case Char — ‘The Salmon Family: the Salinon, 
Salmon Trout, Bull Trout, Par or Samlet, &c. &c.; Trout, Pike and Jack, Eels, Flounder, Mullet, Smelt, Mackerel, Whiting, &c. : eens ; 
Fly-Fishing, with the Artificial or Natural Fly of the Season—Methods of Dressing or Making Artificial Flies—Practical Directions for Throwing the Fly, Spinning the Minnow, 
&c. &c,—Sea-Fishing, &c. &c. 
ADDRESS. 


Rural Sports have, in all ages, da fe i of large portions of mankind; and that the progress of civilisation and refi has rather gthened than subdued the passion 
for these exhilirating pursuits, is sufficiently evinced by their present popularity among all ranks of society. ; 

The popularity of Rural Sports in former times led to the production of several books, whose chief object was to furnish practical instruction in the arts and contrivances necessary to the formation 
of the accomplished sportsman, and recently some publications have spy 1 which have discussed more scientifically particular branches of the subject; ‘but no writer hitherto has taken that compre- 
hensive view of the entire range of Rural Sports, which seems to be demanded by the increased and still increasing number of their admirers and votaries. ae “ 

he work here offered to the public is no hasty production, more than seven years of assiduous labour having been devoted to its completion. It has been throughout the author's aim to combine 

rational amusement with correct and extensive information; and, in the prosecution of his plan, the author has allowed himself an ample field, that he might introduce and illustrate ail the — 
important and material facts. In tracing Rural Sports to their origin, he has carried his researches back to the infancy of society, when man was compelled in self-defence to thake war upon the Aye 
animals by which he was surrounded; and he has described the simple methods first in use, by which they were do D ding with the stream of time, he has developed the 
gradual progress of improvement in the construction of implements, and in the adoption of agyressive and defensive plans, until they have reached their present state of comparative excellence ; bringing 
down the history of Kural Sports to the period when those pursuits, which were originally embraced for purposes of personal security, were- converted into a means of recreation and amusement. £ 

In reference to modern times, the reader will find in the work a detailed description of the Kural Sports of Great Britain and Ireland, as well as of all Foreign Countries, comprehending those o 
Racing, Coursing, Shooting, Hunting, Hawking, Fishing, &c.; nor have the Athletic Exercises of the British Isles been omitted. 

It may be added, that the Foreign Sports, hitherto in a great measure untrodden ground, form a new and important feature of this work. . Th 

A succinct but accurate sketch of the Natural History, Anatomical Structure, Physiological Peculiarities, and Geographical Distribution of the chief Animals of the Chase, has been given. 2 ne 
Natural History of the Horse, also, embracing every variety in use among Sp ; his Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, and’Praining; his proper ‘'reatment in the Stable and in the Field; = 
important subject of “ summering the hunter ;" the effective methods of bringing Horses into Condition, and of keeping them in that state; the’Management of the Feet, both in a Healthy and Disea 
Condition; the Varieties of Shoes worn, and the proper Methods of Shoeing, have been fully di d. The T of Dogs, too, both in Health and Sickness, and particularly those two canine 
Scourges—** Distemper” and ‘* Madness "—have engaged a erable portion of i ists; 

In the Embellishments no expense has been spared to render the work both useful and highly attractive. Drawings have been executed by Alken, T. Landseer, Dickes, and other eminent Artis 3 
and the Engravingsa on Wood by Branston. In conclusion, the Author ventures to express a hope that the novelty and comprehensiveness of his plan, and its accuracy of execution, will secure for i 
permanent place in the public favour. ° 


*" The Work will be published in Ten Monthly Parts, price 5s. each, commencing Oct. 1, 1839. 
LONDON: LONGMAN, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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